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The new front appearance 
will delight you! So simple, 
so balanced, so graceful ! 


Sweeping new look 
to set the style pace! 
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New IASI 


MER (U RY with Mi ERCO-MAT C dive 





OUR first /ook will tell you 

that the 1951 Mercury is 
a car brimming over with eye- 
filling features: new styling, 
new interiors, new trim. 

Your first drive will tell you 
that here is an automobile with 
everything: honeyed smooth- 
ness, family comfort, safety, 
and economy. 

And the 1951 Mercury offers 
you Merc-O- Matic Drive —the 
smoother, simpler, more efh- 
cient automatic transmission 
developed and built exclusively 


for Ford Motor Company by 
Ford and Borg-Warner engi- 
neers. 

In fact, with Mercury for 
1951 you have a triple choice 
for ‘‘the drive of your life’’— 
new Merc-O-Matic Drive and 
thrifty Touch-O-Matic Over- 
drive are optional at extra cost, 
and in addition there’s the si- 
lent-ease synchronized stand- 
ard transmission. 

Get the complete story to- 
day from your Mercury dealer. 
MERCURY DIVISION » FORD MOTOR’COMPANY 





New rear window -over 1000 
square inches for safer visibility ! 


NEW SUSPENSION BRIDGE ACROSS PUGET SOUND 
WITH SNOW-CLAD MT. RAINIER AS BACKDROP 


TACOMA NARROWS BRIDGE—Engineering and design by Washington State Toll Bridge Authority, C. E. Andrew, chief consulting engineer; Bethlehem Pacific Coast Stee! 
Corporation furnished and erected the towers and superstructure; and John A. Roebling's Sons Company of California were the cable contractors. 


A huge new suspension bridge across 
Puget Sound has now been opened to 
traffic. It’s the Tacoma Narrows Bridge, 
bringing the scenic grandeur and thriv- 
ing communities of the Olympic 
Peninsula much closer to Tacoma and 
Seattle. The air view above, taken with 
telephoto lens, shows the bridge in the 
foreground, while in the background 
loom the snow-covered slopes of Mt. 
Rainier, 50 miles distant. The bridge 
has four lanes and is slightly over a 
mile long. Its suspended span of 2800 
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feet is the third longest in the country. 

Engineers encountered formidable 
design and construction problems in 
building the Tacoma Narrows Bridge, 
for it spans a channel with swift tidal 
currents and water as deep as 280 feet. 
Another factor with which the engi- 
neers had to contend is the‘high winds 
that often sweep through the Narrows. 
In working out the design, they made 
a number of laboratory tests with scale 
models at wind velocities ranging up 
to 100 miles per hour. 


The 16,000 tons of steelwork in the 
Tacoma Narrows Bridge was furnished 
and erected by Bethlehem Pacific Coast 
Steel Corporation, Bethlehem’s Pacific 
Coast subsidiary. This is the latest 
addition to the long roll of monu- 
mental bridges built by Bethlehem, in- 
cluding the Golden Gate Bridge at 
San Francisco; the George Washington 
Bridge across the Hudson at New York 
City; the Ambassador Bridge at De- 
troit, and the Rainbow Bridge span- 
ning the Niagara River at Niagara Falls, 


BETHLEHEM STEEL <~ 














Pick the 
Thoroughbred 


of Pipe lobaccos 


LOOK FOR THE RED-COATED 
RIDER ON THE 
KENTUCKY THOROUGHBRED 


You'll never know how satisfying a 
pipe can be until you light up with 
Kentucky Club. It’s so smooth and 
mild—has such a grand taste and 
aroma. Choice white Burley—blended 
as only Kentucky Club experts know 
how—make it the thoroughbred of 
pipe tobaccos. Buy a tin today. 


Produced by the Makers of Famous 


MAIL POUCH TOBACCO 
Wheeling, West Virginia 
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TALKING IT OVER 





By Graham Patterson 





A war for men’s minds 


We are living today in a world 
at war. If we exclude Korea, Indo- 
china and Tibet, it is a war fought 
with words instead of bullets. It is a 
war for men’s minds. But it is none- 
theless a deadly serious war, and one 
in which we, if we do not win, stand to 
lose everything we hold dear. 


Words are effective weapons. We 
need only look at what Soviet Russia 
has accomplished with them to appre- 
ciate their power. The Kremlin has 
utilized Hitler’s trick of the fantastic 
lie—lies so big and so often repeated 
that they will be believed. Red Russia 
has used propaganda as a tool of con- 
quest with telling effect. In Korea, 
Communist lies turned millions of Ko- 
reans into fanatic fighters for the Rus- 
sian cause. In China, Indochina, in all 
her satellite countries, and in Russia 
itself, the plotters in the Kremlin have 
convinced millions of people that we 
are bent on imperialistic aggression. 

Fortunately, Russia has no mo- 
nopoly on the use of words. Nor is it 
necessary for us to combat her mon- 
strous lies with falsehoods. The lie can 
never prove as effective as the truth. 
And we need only tell the truth, over 
and over again, to become the victors 
in this war for men’s minds. 


x * 

Yet how much are we doing? 
Last year we allotted $47 million for 
a globe-wide propaganda campaign— 
and in the same year Russia spent an 
estimated $30 million in Italy alone. 


* ¥ % 

The Voice of America, which 
could be an effective weapon, is a 
mere whisper compared to Russia’s 
“roar.” The Voice broadcasts 209 pro- 
gram hours a week—about 30 hours 
per day. Against that is a flood of 
Russian-controlled global radio propa- 
ganda and vituperation, estimated to 
total 885 program hours a week— 
about 120 broadcast hours each day. 

Proof that an expanded effort 
would be worth our while is the effec- 
tiveness of our relatively puny cam- 
paign. Russia is afraid to have the 
truth heard behind the Iron Curtain, 
and is exerting strenuous efforts to 
prevent its victims from listening to 
our broadcasts. Some 300 transmitters 
are used by the Kremlin to “jam” the 
Voice of America. More powerful 
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History in pictures. State Depart- 
ment tells about America in Siamese. 


transmitters — and more program 
hours—will help to offset Russia’s 
present advantage in the war of words. 

We cannot afford to be halfheart- 
ed in our counterpropaganda efforts. 
If we do not spread the truth to the 
world, if Russian lies continue to poi- 
son the minds of people who do not 
know the truth because we have failed 
to tell them the facts, we face a fright- 
ening alternative. That is the alterna- 
tive of spending the lives of our sons 
and billions of dollars for sufficient 
military might to protect ourselves 
against the fanatical hatred that Com- 
munist propaganda is relentlessly try- 
ing to build up. 

Military power is necessary, but 
it is not sufficient by itself to do the 
job. Nor can economic aid to other 
nations do it. In this war Truth can- 
not be a secret weapon. Truth is a 
powerful weapon—but only when it is 
used adequately. 


We know the truth about our- 
selves and our way of life. But mil- 
lions in other lands do not know. It is 
up to us to tell them, for it is a story 
we can tell with pride. 


hiehiiidimees. 
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BETWEEN OURSELVES 





General Collins Approves: I read 
with considerable interest and pleasure 
“Our Answer to Red Tanks” [Oct. 4] and 
am sure this article will further public 
understanding of the progress we are 
making in overcoming Army equipment 
problems. 

J. Lawton Co .tins, Chief of Staff, 

U.S. Army, Washington, D. C. 


Mental Care: I was gratified to 
read “Modern Mental Care” [Health, 
Sept. 20] and I hope the governors to 
whom the Federal Security Agency sent 
recommended model laws will do some- 
thing. 

Our present laws are inadequate; 
nothing can be done about a mentally ill 
person (unless committed by the family) 
until a criminal offense is committed. 

Wouldn’t it be far better, both for 
the mentally ill and for the taxpayer’s 
pocketbook, to give these persons early 
treatment rather than wait until they be- 
come criminals and endanger public 
safety? 

Early treatment would ease hospital 
overcrowding and perhaps the patients 
could be restored to useful citizenship. 


Myrt_e Grass, R.N., Philadelphia. 


Forgotten People: Do economists 
ever gather statistics on what is happen- 
ing to the millions of underprivileged, 
forgotten people whose standards of liv- 
ing go lower and lower as the wages of 
others go higher? The people I refer to 
are white-collar workers, fixed-income re- 
cipients and pensioned people. 

Those living on pensions are partic- 
ularly hard hit. They paid for their pen- 
sions in 100¢ dollars and now receive 62¢ 
dollars. Incidentally, many who receive 
pensions must pay income taxes on them. 

How square is the “Square Deal”? 

Gustave M. MILLER, 
Fort Montgomery, N. Y. 


Modern Killers: Your laconic resu- 
mé of my article in “Tyrants Three” 
[Health, Oct. 4] is excellent. Quite a 
number of my patients read the abstract 
[on modern civilization’s greatest killers: 
the calendar, telephone and clock] and 
called me about it. 

Ricuarp H. HorrMann, M. D., 
New York. , 


Save the Soil: No one will deny 
that, from the beginning of history, man 
has exploited the soil with little thought 
of the future. But this should not be a 
condemnation of the plow. It is rather a 
condemnation of man’s ignorance. .. . 

Let’s give thanks for the U.S. Soil 
Conservation Service and other conserva- 
tion agencies which have taken the lead 
in a save-the-soil evangelism. It is getting 
results and is being echoed around the 
world. 

I am afraid Prof. J. Russell Smith’s 
forest utopia, described in “Crops in the 
Woods” [Resources, Oct. 4], would not 
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A PRODUCT OF GENERAL FOODS 
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COSTS - ESPECIALLY AT 


SWITCHING TO POSTUM 


FROM COFFEE REALLY CUTS 


TODAYS HIGH PRICES! 








AND IVE CUT OUT 
“COFFEE NERVES.” 
POSTUM 
LETS ME SLEEP! 








SWITCH 10 POSTUM- 
SAVE 2 WAYS? 


Save money! Postum costs 
about 4 as much as 
coffee at today’s prices! 


Get the big 8 oz. economy size of 
Postum ...it makes up to 100 
hearty cups... nearly 3 times more 
cups than a full pound of coffee and 
yet it costs much less. Yes, pocket 
these real savings and enjoy a de- 
licious grain-rich drink besides! 


Save your nerves! 
No “Coffee Nerves” 
from Postum! 


While lots of folks aren’t bothered 
by caffein in coffee—others suffer 
sleeplessness, nervousness, indiges- 
tion. Postum contains absolutely no 
caffein, nothing that could possibly 
make you nervous, spoil your sleep. 
Get Postum Topay! 


INSTANT POSTUM. 
100% CAFFEIN-FREE ! 





be any kinder to our soils than corn. 
Trees would require cultivation and fer- 
tilizers the same as other crops. Only in 
the most favorable areas of rainfall and 
temperature could one expect lumber in 
addition to food, and then about once in 
a generation. 


Joun C. THYSELL, Bismarck, N. D. 


Sane Statesmen? I was amused by 
“Loony Diplomacy” [World, Oct. 18] in 
which you report the suggestion of the 
Congress on Psychiatric Hygiene that 





Yardley for Pathfinder 


the world’s politicians take annual sanity 
tests. It seems to be an excellent idea. 
SAMUEL REDFIELD, Memphis, Tenn. 


Tell the People: Your “Half-Dollar 
Dollar” [Business, Oct. 18] contains just 
what the American public needs to know. 
You are doing a fine job and a patriotic 
one. 

The article is so important I would 
like to suggest that you issue it in the 
form of a reprint and distribute it to ev- 
ery citizen. I feel sure members of the 
Federal Reserve Board and many bankers 
would welcome the chance to give it to 
friends and customers. 

W. E. Harris, Rewrite Magazine, 

Lunenburg, Mass. 


From the Voting Public: After 
reading “Your Vote Is Your Weapon” 
[Talking It Over, Oct. 18] it occurs to 
this Mississippi Democrat that the way to 
get people to vote is not by exhortation 
but by giving them alternatives, so they 
can exercise their powers of choice. 

In this state, since carpetbag days, 
we have had one party, especially in na- 
tional affairs, and as a consequence, an 
insignificant turnout of voters. If the Re- 
publicans would fight the New Deal in- 
stead of trying to out-promise its advo- 
cates, I believe they would be surprised 
at the response from the South. ... 

W. D. Conn, Corinth, Miss. 


e @ The size of the vote is not the 
solution. Hardly one in a hundred thou- 
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sand voters really knows the character or 
capabilities of the politicians he or she 
votes for, so the use of the “weapon” be- 
comes either a guess or a gamble. Much 
of the information about. candidates 
comes from political gangsters who have 
personal reasons for wanting So-and-so 
elected. People quit voting because they 
become disgusted with those they have 
helped elect. 
J. E. Dean, Beaver Falls, Pa. 


ee Your editorial hits on something 
more serious to this nation than all the 
U.N.s, Wake Island expeditions and for- 
eign policy flops. 

In 1896 83% of voting-age Ameri- 
cans voted because the contest related to 
matters deeply affecting their interests. 
In 1948 only 51% voted because they 


were numbed by the preponderance of | 


foreign affairs over domestic, and one 
party was promising the same things as 
the other. The voters figured: Why bother 
to vote for a new horse to give them the 
same ride? 

Most decreases in percentage of vot- 
ers who both think and vote may be at- 
tributed to the system built since 1932 
which kills individual responsibility. This 
is the greatest danger facing the U.S. 
today. We think we are getting world- 
wise, but we are being made home-foolish. 

ArtHur W. Hoe, Manteca, Cal. 


e e Having been closely associated 
with the operation of the local voting pre- 
cinct for 20 years, I know that often it is 
impossible to get information on certain 
candidates. They spring up from nowhere, 
and many people ask themselves: Why 
should I vote for someone of whom I 
know nothing? What is best—abstaining 
from voting or taking a shot in the dark? 

Grorce WINGER, San Pedro, Cal. 


Brains Needed: The writer wishes 
to congratulate poundmaster Wendell 
Conley of Omaha for the quip of the year: 
“Neither Truman nor Lewis seems to real- 
ize ‘it takes a lot of brains to catch 
dogs’ ” [Nation, Oct. 18]. I nearly burst 
from laughter. 

A. B., Bronx, N. Y. 


Tearful Loser: Re your picture of 
Notre Dame’s line-backer Dick Cotter 
weeping because his team lost to Purdue 
[Sports, Oct. 18], what kind of sports- 
manship is that? Can’t Notre Dame smile 
in defeat as well as in victory? 

R. Decker, Perry, N. Y. 


Foot Health: “Best Feet Forward” 
[Women, Sept. 20] is the most compre- 
hensive and informative article I have 
read on the subject. We would like 
enough reprints to send to foot doctors 
throughout the country. Thanks for your 
co-operation in making your readers foot- 
health conscious. 

JoserH LELYVELD, chairman, National 
Foot Health Council, Rockland, Mass. 


In writing to the editors, address 
PaTHFINDER, Dept. E, 1323 M St., N. W., 
Washington 5, D.C, 
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Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada and in Latin America © 
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IF your car feels like thé. its time for 





THAT cuswiony FEELING LASTS LONGER WiTy MARFAK, 


This fall, get ““cushiony” driving ease. Get Marfak lubrication! 
Tough, longer-lasting Marfak resists wash-out in spite of 
rainy, slushy going—fights jar-out and squeeze-out, too. Marfak 
guards against wear and friction for 1,000 miles and more! 
Here’s the pleasant result: You get “cushiony” driving—right 
from one lubrication job : 
to the next! See your 
Texaco Dealer, the best 
friend your car ever had. 










THE TEXAS COMPANY 
TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 


TEXACO presents MILTON BERLE on television every Tuesday night. METROPOLITAN OPERA radio broadcasts every Saturday afternoon 
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PLAYS ALL RECORDS AUTOMATICALLY. 


play all records, all sizes, all speeds...give you as much as 5 hours of 
continuous music from a single loading of LP records. And there’s just 
one tone arm, one central control—the simplest 3-speed changer ever 
designed. Shown is the beautiful Philco phonograph 1733-M with super- 
powered AM-FM radio in gorgeous Modern Hepplewhite Console of 


finest mahogany veneers, $279.95* 


AT RIGHT — Model 1733-L— same as 1733-M in high 
style modern cabinet of exquisite blond veneers. 


FAMOUS PHILCO TONE, performance, and qual- 
ity in a handsome space-saving automatic table 
combination, Plays all records, all sizes, with 
real console tone! Model 1330 in mahogany 
mottled plastic. $89.95* 


*Slightly higher in South and West. 
Prices subject to change. 


All the great new Philcos 


Never before has any phonograph offered 
you such faithful, glorious reproduction as 
the new Philco! 


Ordinary phonographs bring you only the 
middle tones... actually a distortion of the 
original music... for they have not been sci- 
entifically engineered to give you the complete 
range of notes. 


But in Philco, you hear far more of the 
brilliant “highs” and rich “lows”... enjoy 
the original composition in all its fullness 
and beauty. 


Compare! Play a record on one of these 
remarkable new Philcos, then play the same 
record on any other phonograph at your deal- 
er's. You'll be amazed at how much you've 
been missing on an ordinary phonograph! 
Yes, discover for yourself —“There’s no tone 
like Philco tone.” 


Enjoy peak ier in a smart PHILCO portable! 


MODERN BEAUTY with tone and sensitivity to match! Specially engi- 
neered to provide power required for best performance and long life 
at lowest cost per hour. Model 632 in Maroon plastic accented with 
gleaming brass. AC-DC, $44.50* Jess batteries. 


AMERICA’S FINEST “PERSONAL” PORTABLE RADIO! Model 631 in choice 
of 6 stunning colors: Teal Green, Maroon, Caribbean Blue, Cinnabar Red, 


Arabian Sand, and Nile Green. AC-DC, $36.50* Jess batteries. 


yp bg ’ LCO the FULL-FIDELITY phonograph 
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The Cover. 
fight to retain his seat from Ohio in 
the U.S. Senate spotlights a basic 
issue in the 1950 elections: Can big 
labor oust a legislator who has not 
supported to the letter the aims and 
wishes of big labor? “Mr. Repub- 


Robert A. Taft’s 
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lican’s” campaign and the campaigns 
in six other crucial states are told in 
What the Vote Means—Now and in 
1952, beginning on page 13. 
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At Christmas Time the thought 
of giving fills our hearts. And a gift 
of PATHFINDER extends this happiness 
throughout the year. The first year- 
long gift is $2.50, each additional only 
$1.25! Make your plans for Christmas 
giving NOW. Use the special gift 
order card bound in this issue (it re- 
quires no postage) or see page 62 for 
full details. 


Pathfinder’s Bias. We fa- 
vor the American ideal of free- 
dom for individuals. We oppose 
statism and totalitarianism in all 


forms. We believe we can best 
support freedom by printing 
facts without bias, because we 
think that all the facts are on 
the side of freedom. 








Pathfinder is published every other Wednesday by 
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Salle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. Copyright 1950 by 
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Changing Your Address? If you are planning to 
move within the next month send us your new address 
now. Send both old and new address, also printed name 
and address torn from back of cover. Also notify your 
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Postmaster. Allow five weeks for first copy to reach 
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MEN OVER 25 


WHOSE HAIR IS 


GETTING THIN- 


GROOM IT WITH 


If you’re feeling self-conscious about 
your hair getting thin on top or 
receding at the temples, don’t call 
attention to your thin hair by plas- 
tering it down with greasy, sticky 
products which leave an unsightly, 
dirt-trapping, shiny film on the scalp. 
Now’s the time to graduate to Kreml 
Hair Tonic! 

Kreml is different from any dressing 
you've ever used, It never looks greasy 
or sticky—never plasters hair down. 
Instead, Kreml is especially blended 
to make your hair look naturally well- 
groomed—to make hair look thicker 
—like more than you’ve got. Also 
unsurpassed to remove dandruff flakes 
and to give sleep scalps a delightful 
‘wake-up tingle. go change to Krem!! 


ircut 
our next hewes ‘ 
re ¥ plication. 


Krem!? the Krem! OP 


ry 
Like to ber for 


ask your bor 


KREML 
Heat [onic 





IMPORTANT: Don't fail to try the new Kreml 
Shampoo with its natural oil base. It will 
never dry hair as so many cream and liquid 
shampoos which contain drying detergents do. 









When the going is tough, Lee Winter/Summer 
tires are at their best! 


All winter long they keep you on the straight and narrow. You'll 
ride, not slide . . . their rugged calks are built to bite through to the 
solid surface under snow and mud. No slip. No spin. No skid. 


But these are not just snow tires 





for by next Spring the snow 
calks will have worn down to the regular riding ribs underneath and 
you will get extra thousands of trouble-free miles. 


Made in both conventional and Extra Low Pressure sizes, Lee 
Winter/Summer tires are patented to prevent imitation... and 
are covered by the Lee Double Guaranty against all road hazard 
damage for twelve full months...any injury to the tire and 
we make good. 


Yes, this is for sure—when you put Lee Winter/Summer tires on 
your Car you get 


every 
extra 
except 
cost 


LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION, CONSHOHOCKEN, PA, 


ha 
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ATLANTIC aps 
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New, oslont 12° Onis and Mishigon Mid-West Bite Paris Coast State c- 
THE ATLANTIC HICKOKOILCORP. PHILLIPS SIGNAL OIL CO. 
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Lee Tires are sold by 
more than 19,000 
dealers from coast to 
coast who display the 
insignia shown below 
—and each honors 
the guarantees issued 
by all others. 


*Tread Design, U. S. Pat. 2,505,137 


TIRES 
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nese troops will not mean that the U.S. is going to be euchred into a 
long and costly war. 


the gravest military development since last June 25, they will oppose 
any plan calling for U.S. troops to chase Communists all over China. 
Instead, they may recommend that the U.N. forces establish a line at 
the 40th Parallel and let the South Koreans, whom the Chinese don't 
fear as "imperialists," do the mopping up between there and the 
Korean-—Manchurian border. 


scribe to the Washington viewpoint. Recent returnees from Tokyo, who 
talked to the General, claim he feels that while the Communists are on 
the run is the best time to hit them with everything: bombing of Man- 
churian heavy industry, North China airfields, and Dairen and Port 
Arthur, where the Communists are reportedly building submarine pens. 


defense spending next year, which total more than $65 billion for 
Army, Navy and Air Force. The Joint Chiefs of Staff, led primarily by 
Chairman Omar N. Bradley, know the nation's economy can't stand the 
cost, nor could industry supply the goods even if the military had the 
$65 billion to spend. 


attempt on Truman's life last week. They have wanted to get out of 
Blair House for some time, however, since the temporary White House, 
intended primarily as a guest house for visiting dignitaries, is far 
too small for the Truman needs. 


About the only place available in Washington is Admiral's House on the 
Naval Observatory grounds, now the home of Adm. Forrest P. Sherman, 
Chief of Naval Operations. 


ralization Service to replace Watson B. Miller, who resigned last 
June. High on the list of suggested successors is career worker Argyle 
R. Mackey, the acting commissioner. 


ADMINISTRATION ECONOMISTS NOW FORECAST an increase in steel prices of between 
5 and $7 a ton, if and when the CIO United Steelworkers win their ex- 
pected 15¢-an—-hour wage increase. The workers are still demanding 25¢ 
an hour but probably will settle for the smaller amount. 


a new puzzler to solve, but quick. Unless rearmament orders slated to 
be placed with big auto makers are immediately stepped up, they may 
seek easier credit terms for car buyers from the Federal Reserve 
Board. Otherwise they face an unemployment problem because of sales 
lags. 


DEFENSE SECRETARY GEORGE C. MARSHALL'S RECENT RESIGNATION as president of the 
American National Red Cross has scotched all reports that he intends 
to quit his Cabinet post after about a year in office. Instead, White 
House aides say that if his health permits, Marshall will probably 
stay on until the Far East situation has been fully stabilized and the 
defense of Western Europe is a going concern. 
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See “SHOWTIME... U. S. A.""—greatest show on television .. 





... see how you can 
save *|000 


Yes, you could pay $1,000 more 
for a car and still not get all the 
extra room... ease of handling 
... famous dependability of 
today’s big DODGE 









ABC-TV¥ Network. See your newspaper for time and station. 





we 


Now more then ever you'll want the famous 
ruggedness and dependability of Dodge 


O OTHER CAR can match the Dodge reputation for 
N ruggedness . . . for dependability . . . for smart 
styling that endures year after year. 

Dodge gives you a car. that’s wider, longer, higher 
inside—with lots of room for your legs, head, and 
shoulders. Yet the new Dodge is more compact outside 
. . . for easier parking and nimble handling in traffic. 
Along with all this, you get the brilliant performance 
of the big “Get-Away” Engine . . . higher in compres- 
sion, more powerful . . . yet amazingly economical. 
Yes, you could pay $1,000 more and not get all the 
extra value features Dodge gives you. Take just 5 min- 
utes and see your neighborhood Dodge dealer today. SAVE! Compare Dodge headroom, SAVE! GYRO-MATIC, lowest 


vat DODGE 
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leg room. Seats are “knee-level.” priced automatic transmission, 
You ride in the most restful is available on all Dodge Cor- 
? posture. Dodge doors open wide onets. All models give you gyrol 
—you step in or out easily. Fluid Drive at no extra cost. 


Just 2 few dollars more than the lowest-priced cars{ 
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The GOP shows strength 


What the vote means—now and in 1952 
as America chooses the middle of the road 


The Grand Old Party blinked, 
gulped, gasped—and let out a nation- 
wide whoop of astounded joy. 

From state after state the same re- 
ports poured in. Republicans sprinted 
into commanding leads over some of the 
strongest candidates the Democrats could 
put up. With more than 40 million Amer- 
icans voting, the GOP won 47 Senate 
seats against the Democrats’ 49—a net 
gain of 5—and crept within 39 seats of 
control of the House. It was enough to 
back the Democrats to the wall, assure 
a sharp Government rightward turn for 
the next two years, and boost 1952 Re- 
publican Presidential possibilities. 

If any one conclusion could be drawn 
from the Republican resurgence, it was 
probably this: 


Americans don’t want extreme liber- 


als to represent them in public office— 
and they don’t want extreme conserva- 
tives. 

Victory for Taft. With a few ob- 
vious exceptions, most of the candidates 
to whom the voters turned on Tuesday 
were middle-of-the-roaders. Some, like 
Ohio’s triumphantly re-elected Senator 
Robert A. Taft (R.) reject Fair Dealism. 
Others, like Connecticut’s Senator Brien 
McMahon (D.) support most of the Ad- 
ministration program. 

But, across the nation, symbols of 
the New Deal toppled. Governor Chester 
Bowles of Connecticut, wartime OPA 
Administrator and last major New Deal 
figure to hold high public office, lost to 
Republican John Davis Lodge. 

Senate Majority Leader Scott W. 
Lucas of Illinois, steersman of the Tru- 
man program in the 8lst Congress, lost 
to Republican Everett M. Dirksen. Rep- 
resentative Helen Gahagan Douglas (D.), 
a faithful follower of the New Deal line, 
lost her Senatorial bid in California to 
Representative Richard Nixon (R.). Sen. 
Millard Tydings (D.) of Maryland was 
upset by John M. Butler (R.) and Idaho’s 
Herman Welker (R.) beat former Sen- 
ator D. Worth Cark. 

Labor Loss. Democrat Albert J. 
Loveland, who left his Truman Cabinet 
post of Under Secretary of Agriculture to 
run for Iowa’s Senate seat, lost to incum- 
bent Senator Bourke B. Hickenlooper. 
Utah’s Senator Elbert D. Thomas (D.) 
lost to Republican Wallace Bennett. In 
gubernatorial upsets the party won: 
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Maryland, Wyoming, New Mexico, be- 
sides Connecticut. Altogether the GOP 
scored a net gain of at least five seats. 

The voters’ attitude was clear: They 
were fed up with a great deal of the Fair 
Deal, and they wanted a change. Since 
they had not been able to get it from 
Harry Truman, they had elected a Con- 
gress which would give it to them. 


Labor fails to stop 
‘Mr. Republican’ 


At 1:20 a.m. last Wednesday a wire 
came into Taft headquarters in Cincin- 
nati. “Congratulations. You not only gave 
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Taft. His victory sparks his party toward 
52. (SEE: ‘Mr. Republican’) 
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me a licking, you handed me the surprise 
of my life.” It was signed “Joseph T. 
Ferguson.” 

With that final fillip from the Demo- 
cratic candidate, perhaps the most impor- 
tant Senatorial election in the last half 
century—and by far the most important 
of the 1950 elections—came to an end. 

More was at stake in Ohio last week 
than the election or defeat of a single 
Senator—Robert A. Taft, the 61-year-old 
giant of the Republican Party. 

If he had been beaten, the two-party 
system as this nation had known it since 
the Presidency of Abraham Lincoln might 
well have disappeared. 

If he had been beaten, a new element 
would have been entrenched in American 
politics: Labor would have proved that it 
could, and would, reject any office-seeker 
whose previous record or platforms for 
election fail to meet with labor’s approval. 

Top Target. For a full year the 
nation’s eyes and ears turned toward 
Ohio whenever the subject of elections 
came up. Taft was the most feared (al- 
beit the most respected) Senator the Tru- 
man Administration had to contend with. 
And because he was almost solely re- 
sponsible for the Taft-Hartley labor law, 
which attempted to correct labor’s fa- 
vored position in contracts with manage- 
ment, he was the No. 1 target of every 
labor boss. 

When the nation’s fashionable post- 
war drift toward socialism or neo-social- 
ism approached flood-tide proportions, it . 
was Taft who planted himself in the un- 
popular and undramatic middle. 

It was Taft who dared question the 
popular Marshall Plan, the “indispens- 
able” Atlantic Treaty (although he voted 
for both). He led the handful of dissent- 
ers when the Administration shouted 
“hands off” China and the Far East. 

In fact, it almost seemed that Taft 
was deliberately seeking retirement to 
private life and he had taken the swiftest 
course. 

Salesman. But Taft had two assets 
which political experts are prone to over- 
look: He was honest. He was often right. 
When he set out a year ago to tour the 
88 counties of his state twice, to make 
some 900 speeches, to pump the hands of 
laboring men whose union bosses were 
spending more than $1.5 million to beat 
him, all Taft had to sell was Taft. 

And Ohioans took his product—by 
a plurality of more than 350,000 votes. 
His thumping personal victory was not 
enough to win for his running mate, Don 
Ebright, over well-liked Governor Frank 
J. Lausche, but it had two more important 
results: (1) The regular Republican 
Party was given a shot of adrenalin that 
may send it into the White House in 1952. 
(2) “Mr. Republican”—Senator-elect 
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Robert A. Taft of Ohio—will probably be 
the man to call the turn when that time 
comes. 


Pennsylvania—again 
the GOP keystone 


A few hours after the polls closed, 
Pennsylvania Republicans had a delicate 
matter to take up with Californians: 
Would the GOP Presidential ticket in °52 
be Duff and Warren—or Warren and 
Duff? 

Either way, it seemed to the Key- 
stone State professionals a natural—if 
Senator Robert A. Taft of Ohio gave his 
blessings (see above). 

By taking on the No. 2 man of the 
Democratic Senate, Majority Whip Fran- 
cis J. Myers, and whipping him by nearly 
133,000 votes, James H. (Big Red) Duff 
had forced himself into the power ring of 
the Republican Party. Moreover, he was 
in an ideal spot to clean up some unfin- 
ished business with his neighbor to the 
north, Governor Thomas E. Dewey of 
New York. 

Eighteen months from now, when the 
GOP starts picking its standard-bearers 
for 1952, Duff won’t forget that it was 
Dewey and Duff’s fellow Senator, Edward 
Martin, who engineered the deal in the 
1948 convention to swing his state dele- 
gation (behind his back) to the Dewey 
ticket—and away from Duff’s choice, his 
neighbor to the west, Robert A. Taft. If 
Dewey tries to sell Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower to the party, he can be sure that 
Duff and his fellow campaigner, Governor- 
elect John S. Fine, will block the move. 

Spender. How Duff will develop as 
a Presidential possibility depends on his 
performance in the Senate in the next 
year and a half. Robust despite his age 


(67), Duff was about as near to being a 
New Dealer as a Pennsylvania Repub- 
lican can get. He spent money like a Roo- 
sevelt, for roads, bonuses to state veterans 
and a host of welfare projects. If he lines 
up generally with the party regulars his 
stock will rise; if he falls under the spell 
of Senate mustangs like Irving Ives of 
New York, Wayne Morse of Oregon or 
Charles W. Tobey of New Hampshire, it 
will sink. 

But no matter how Duff performs as 
a Senator, he has done the GOP a great 
service as a vote-getter: By winning he 
has furnished the vital third link in a 
traditionally important chain—Pennsy]l- 
vania, Ohio and Indiana—which experts 
say must exist if the Republicans are to 
win any Presidential election. 


Three parties win 


in New York 


Bitterest of the state campaigns was 
covered by Associate Editor Dimitri 
Dejanikus: 


Thomas E. Dewey’s re-election as 
Governor of New York was an impressive 
personal triumph. The 48-year-old Dewey 
not only defeated his Democratic oppo- 
nent, Walter A. Lynch, by some 400,000 
votes to win his third term as Governor, 
but also survived what seemed to be a 
hopeless breach in his own party. 

How much the famed “Hanley letter 
affair” will weaken Dewey’s stature in 
national Republican councils is now a 
question. Despite charges that he was 
guilty of a “raw political deal,” Dewey 
has shown he is still a potent vote-getter. 
And he remains titular head of the Re- 
publican Party. As such, he can exert 
considerable influence on the selection of 





Acme 
Dewey and wife. Despite wounds and mud, he won again. (SEE: New York) 
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the GOP Presidential candidate in 1952. 

Dewey, twice defeated for the Presi- 
dency, is no contender himself, but his 
choice, Gen. Dwight Eisenhower, is at 
least sponsored by an impressive victor. 

Democratic Senator. Despite 
Dewey’s resounding victory, he could not 
carry his running mate, genial Joe Han- 
ley, for the U.S. Senate seat. New York 
voters chose as Senator colorless, hard- 
working Herbert H. Lehman. The defeat 
of 74-year-old Hanley, who was hospital- 
ized during the closing days of the cam- 
paign, was directly attributed to his fee- 
ble health plus Lehman’s strong personal 
following among New York City Repub- 
licans. 

The state election hit a near-low in 
vituperation. But it was more than 
matched by New York City’s mayoralty 
race. Out of the thick political mud 
stepped fast-moving Independent Demo- 
crat Vincent Impellitteri, running on the 
“Experience Party” ticket, to give Tam- 
many Hall (and its powerful boss Ed 
Flynn) a sound licking. 

Acting Mayor Impellitteri, though a 
Tammany product himself, opened up his 
independent fight after boss Flynn re- 
jected him as too “small”:a man for the 
job and picked instead Judge Ferdinand 
Pecora. 

Without looking too closely at Im- 
pellitteri’s own long-time affiliation with 
Tammany’s bosses, the voters were at- 
tracted by his verve and color, elected 
him the first independent mayor in the 
city’s history. 

Impellitteri’s victory badly bruised 
—but didn’t destroy—Flynn’s power. Na- 
tional Democratic Committeeman Flynn 
still has White House backing—and the 
patronage that goes with it. Minus an 
organization of his own, “Impy” will 
probably make a happy truce with Flynn. 


New York voters, swinging a hay- 
maker at the Administration’s soft atti- 
tude toward communism, dropped the po- 
litical ax on leftish Representative Vito 
Marcantonio. The lone Moscow-liner in 
Congress was swamped by the Demo- 
cratic-Republican-Liberal coalition candi- 
date, James G. Donovan. 


Why victory is loss 
in Missouri 


Associate Editor Jules Billard re- 
ports on the President’s home state: 


Missouri voters elected a Democrat 
to the Senate seat held by conservative, 
66-year-old Forrest C. Donnell (R.)— 
but Administration bigwigs weren’t jump- 
ing for joy about it. 

Thomas C. Hennings Jr., 47, ex- 
Congressman and St. Louis attorney, sur- 
prised dopesters with the way he trounced 
Donnell. It had been billed as a tight 
race, but Hennings rolled up a 100,000 
edge. Thus, in an election which saw 
most of the Senate’s anti-Fair Deal GOP 
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candidates returned to office by approving 
voters, Donnell was the lone standout 
casualty. Twice he had survived nation- 
wide Democratic sweeps to win the Gov- 
ernorship and a Senate seat. This time, 
in the year of Republican comeback, he 
lost. 

Labor and foreign policy were the 
issues on which he fell. Donnell was a 
Taft-Hartley supporter, called himself the 
No. 2 target of the AFL and the CIO. 
He also had opposed the Atlantic Pact 
and backed amendments that would have 
curtailed foreign aid. 

Slightly Happy. Getting rid of an 
opponent of Truman foreign and domes- 
tic policies made Administration forces 
happy. But their jubilation was tempered 
by GOP gains elsewhere—and with con- 
cern over whether the new junior Senator 
from Missouri could be counted on to hew 
100% to the party-line. He had the ear- 
marks of an independent Democrat—and 
he had a slight score to settle with the 
Administration. In the Democratic pri- 
mary, President Truman had endorsed 
his opponent, Emery W. Allison. And 
for his race against Donnell, Hennings 
reportedly told the Administration he 
didn’t want its hearty endorsement. 

The handsome Democratic candidate 
—who had a staunch Administration rec- 
ord during his 1935-1940 Congressional 
terms—piled up wide margins in the 
labor-heavy city votes. It was nearly 2 
to 1 in Kansas City and in St. Louis, 
where GOP city leaders, fighting for mu- 
nicipal power, steered clear of tying in 
with Donnell. Such an edge was more 
than enough to offset the rural vote where 
affable, able and honest Forrest Donnell 
knew not only the first names of the vot- 
ers, but of their cows. 

Hennings will probably follow the 
Administration ‘on foreign policy and 
most domestic legislation. But in the cam- 
paign he was noncommital on two Tru- 
man pets: socialized medicine and the 
Brannan plan for agriculture. 

By defeating Donnell, Missouri vot- 
ers had wiped out half of a political 
oddity—two GOP senators from a tradi- 
tionally Democratic state. The other, Sen- 
ator James P. Kem, comes up for re-elec- 
tion in 1952. The independently Demo- 
cratic St. Louis Post-Dispatch had edi- 
terialized: The state’s Republican Sena- 
tors do not reflect the views of the people 
of Missouri. 


Democrats lose 
their floor leader 


Associate Editor Allen Drury reports 
on Illinois: 


“fT wish the Republicans would 
win,” the Chicago cab driver said. “I’m 
tired of the Democrats.” 

But a moment later, discussing the 
Senatorial campaign, he couldn’t remem- 
ber the Republican candidate’s name. 

This week, however, enough people 
in Illinois remembered Everett McKinley 
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New faces 


in the Senate 





Dirksen 
R.-lil. 


R.-Pa. 





Bennett 
R.-Utah 
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Monroney 


Hennings 
D.-Okla. 


D.-Mo. 


Dirksen to give him the Senate seat he 
has been after fora year. Out of office 
after 12 years went Senate Majority 
Leader Scott W. Lucas. It was the heavi- 
est loss the Administration suffered in 
the 1950 elections. 

It had been a contest dominated by 
crime, Cook County, and the peculiar set 
of morals and ethics favored by the last 
great city machine of the New Deal era. 
Even as Lucas and Dirksen entered the 
home stretch, the machine’s longtime 






boss, former Mayor Edward J. Kelly, was 
going to his final rest. City Hall and other 
municipal offices closed for the funeral; 
Samuel Cardinal Stritch conducted the 
service in Holy Name Cathedral. Demo- 
crats were on hand to weep their well- 
publicized tears. The boss was dead, but 
the problem of getting out the Cook 
County vote remained for his heirs. 

In an attempt to solve the problem 
they used the standard tricks which long 
ago made Chicago synonymous with dirty 
politics. Voter slowdowns were the sim- 
plest—faithful Democrats dawdled over 
their ballots while Republicatis cooled 
their heels impatiently. 

Voting machines made the technique 
doubly effective: One machine served as 
many as 300 voters, and calculated delay 
was much easier to achieve. 

The tricks, however, were not enough. 
In addition to carrying the burden of 
public resentment against many Adminis- 
tration policies, the sharp-tongued Lucas 
also suffered from the undercover enmity 
of most Illinois Democratic leaders. 

Dirksen, veteran of eight terms in 
the House who retired in 1948 to clear up 
a severe eye ailment, hammered at social- 
ism, communism, inadequate defenses and 
the Administration’s fumbling in Korea. 

By the Book. Lucas countered fee- 
bly with two big notebooks full of figures: 
“farm prosperity” and “general prosper- 
ity.” His farmer audiences agreed they 
were better off now than in 1933, but they 
liked Dirksen’s criticism of Truman for- 
eign policy and his pledges to trim Gov- 
ernment costs even better. 

Dirksen’s victory had far more sig- 
nificance to the Democrats than to the 
Republicans. For the GOP it meant one 
more reliable vote on party-line issues. — 
But for the Democrats, it opened the door 
on what promises to be one of the most 
vital party battles of the century. ° 

With Lucas gone, the Democrats must 
choose a new floor leader. The Southern- 
ers have their candidate—Georgia’s 
smooth Richard B. Russell. But if Russell 
is chosen, the entire Truman civil rights 
program and many other Fair Deal proj- 
ects will die. Therefore the Administra- 
tion must put up a Northern Democrat— 
and he must win. The effects of that bat- 
tle will be felt for a long time. 


California’s Warren 


looks to 1952 


Associate Editor Beverley M. Bowie 
and correspondent Larry MacDonnell re- 
port from the West Coast: 


Early in the California campaign a 
cocky Republican ward worker in San 
Francisco appraised James Roosevelt’s 
chances to become the state’s Governor: 

“All he has is the name. . . he'll 
lose by more votes here than his father 
ever won by.” 

Such a fate was nearly the lot of 
42-year-old James Roosevelt Wednesday 
morning. Urged by an unbridled ambi- 
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Kentucky 
. Tennesse? pag 


Census will alter the political map 


Voters in the states outlined 
above had a greater responsibility this 
week than at any time in the past 
decade. The state legislatures they 
elect will draw new Congressional dis- 
tricts to take care of the shifts in popu- 
lation disclosed by the 1950 Census. 

The stature of at least one poten- 
tial Presidential candidate will be in- 
creased. The changes will permit some 
legislatures to redistrict so as to freeze 
Republican or Democratic control of 
some areas for a long time to come. 

Help for Warren. In California, 
the new census will add seven seats— 
greatest increase in the nation. This is 
sure to boost the Presidential chances 
of Governor Earl Warren, since it will 
alsé mean seven more California votes 
in the Electoral College. 

Even in states which lose seats, 
such as Pennsylvania (3) and New 
York (2), redistricting can be used to 
political advantage by the legislatures. 


tion to fill his famous father’s seven- 
league boots, Jimmy strode into the po- 
litical arena to challenge the champion— 
only to fail ignominiously. 

Victor and still Governor of Calli- 
fornia was his opponent, Earl Warren, 
placid possessor of a 500,000-plus lead. 

Not Quite. Roosevelt’s attractive 
running-mate, Representative Helen Ga- 
hagan Douglas, did a little better—but 
not well enough. Tagged by her oppo- 
nent, Representative Richard Nixon, as 
No. 1 on the Hiss-parade of Capital Com- 
mies, Mrs. Douglas was behind in her 
race for the Senate by nearly 300,000 
votes. 

By California standards it had been 
a pretty stodgy campaign. No major can- 
didate promised the oldsters Seventy Dol- 
lars Every Saturday, raised the tattered 
specter of the Yellow Peril, or crucified 
the Union Pacific upon a railroad tie. 
But at least it pointed up two things 
quite clearly: 

e e Earl Warren, GOP Vice Presi- 
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In New York City, for instance, it 
might have been possible to redistrict 
Representative Vito Marcantonio 
(ALP) right out of office—if the vot- 
ers themselves had not attended to 
that first. And in Pennsylvania, a Re- 
publican legislature could easily cut 
into Democratic strongholds in Phila- 
delphia and elsewhere. 

By the same token, Democratic 
legislatures in Missouri (which will 
lose 2 seats), Oklahoma (2), Arkansas 
(1) and Tennessee (1) can recoup 
their losses by devising districts which 
will squeeze out Republicans, make 
continuing Democratic victories almost 
certain. 

These changes, which will first be 
a political factor in the election of 1952 
and the 83rd Congress convening in 
January 1953, will probably foretell a 
slight but definite shift in the center of 
political gravity toward the West and 
Southwest. 





dential candidate in 1948, now towers 
like a Redwood in the Presidential tim- 
ber tract. 

e@ @ Men, not parties, still dominate 
California’s peculiar politics. 

Warren, undoubtedly, had two things 
on his mind over and above the returns. 
One was the sudden election eve onset of 
polio suffered by his 17-year-old daughter, 
Nina (“Honey Bear”). The other was a 
race still two years off. Never has he 
abandoned hope of taking over Mr. Tru- 
man’s job—and in this he will certainly 
get every encouragement from the state’s 
Republican wheelhorses. They would 
like to see Warren get ahead in the 
world. But they would also like to see at 
the head of the state machine a man 
whose heart belongs a little more definite- 
ly to the GOP. Warren has upset them 
by seeking both Democratic and Republi- 
can nominations, plugging for Fair Deal- 
ish legislation, health and unemployment 
insurance, a state FEPC, a state disa- 
bility insurance plan. Even harder for 





the GOP to stomach has been Warren’s 
“irresponsibility” in the matter of patron- 
age. It’s hard enough, they argue, to hold 
together a political party in a state which 
permits cross-filing and which has classi- 
fied most city and county jobs as non- 
partisan. But it’s nearly impossible when 
the few remaining plums are doled out 
without regard for henchmen’s rights. 

One of the curious by-products of 
California’s election, in fact, may be a 
joint push by both Republican and Dem- 
ocratic politicos to abolish cross-filing and 
restore “party discipline.” Governor War- 
ren may be happy that he received almost 
as many Democratic as Republican votes. 
The people may be happy that they 
picked a good man. But the professionals 
aren’t necessarily happy at all. 


The new Congress 


One thing seemed certain this 
week: The 82nd Congress, convening on 
Jan. 3, would be just as balky about the 
Truman program as all his other Con- 
gresses. 

The Democrats were still in control 
of committee chairmanships, but the Re- 
publican-conservative Democratic coali- 
tion would continue to dominate Capitol 
Hill. It would, in fact, be more powerful 
now than ever—and the effect on the Fair 
Deal was likely to be devastating. 

The Brannan plan, denounced by 
many Democrats as well as Republicans, 
would die of indifference. Government 
health insurance, which couldn’t get even 
a slight nod in the 81st Congress, would 
be an even poorer insurance risk in the 
82nd. The Truman civil rights program 
would be stopped again by the Southern 
Democrats. The torpedoing of veteran 
Senator Millard Tydings‘(D.-Md.), chair- 
man of the Armed Services Committee, 
on the issue of coddling Communists in 
Government would encourage Wisconsin’s 
Joe McCarthy (R.) to renew his attacks 
on the State Department. Reorganization 
of committees to give more seats to the 
Republicans might mean investigations 
of early unpreparedness in Korea and 
other phases of the war program. 

Money for Guns. On war measures, 
the Congress would of course go along 
with any reasonable request from the Ad- 
ministration. (Europe would watch new 
policies anxiously.) Ample funds for 
re-arming the United States and its allies 
would undoubtedly be granted—but there 
would probably be a corresponding ten- 
dency to screen domestic spending pro- 
grams more carefully. 

And there might be a noticeable lack 
of enthusiasm for any more controls than 
were absolutely necessary to put the eco- 
nomic machine in high gear. 

Inevitably the elections would have 
a direct bearing on 1952. Victories of 
three Governors—New York’s Republi- 
can Thomas E. Dewey, California’s Re- 
publican Earl Warren, Ohio’s Democrat 
Frank J. Lausche—would be carefully 
considered when their respective parties 
met to choose candidates for President. 
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Two dapper little Puerto Ricans 


Their wild shots start crackdown on nationalism 


Last week Harry Truman finished 
his usual hearty lunch, gave his usual 
sleepy yawn, trudged upstairs, stripped 
to his underwear and prepared to lie 
down for his usual afternoon nap. 

It was 2:15 p.m. of a perfect Indian 
Summer day, and to the President and 
everyone else—with two tense excep- 
tions—the serenely beautiful afternoon 
seemed completely and wonderfully nor- 
mal. 

Five fantastic minutes later one man 
was dead, another was dying, three were 
seriously wounded, and the President and 
his countrymen had learned that not even 
their pleasant land is safe from the evil 
sickness which plagues the world. 

Capital Confusion. For a while 
nobody was entirely sure what had hap- 
pened in front of Blair House when assas- 
sins Griselio Torresola and Oscar Collazo 
kept their terrible rendezvous with hate 
and death. Later it developed that they 
had been walking along Pennsylvania 
Avenue, two darkly dapper little Puerto 
Ricans from New York. When Torresola 
drew alongside the west sentry box, Cal- 
lazo stopped beside the east. Without 
warning they began firing on the guards. 

In the melee, White House police- 
man Leslie Coffelt, 40, fell fatally 
wounded. Policeman Joseph H. Downs, 
44, shot in chest, stomach and head, also 
fell. Policeman Donald T. Birdzell, 43, 
seeking to draw fire away from Blair 
House, backed into Pennsylvania Avenue, 
finally collapsed, his knees shattered by 
bullets. 

Torresola, shot through the head 
from ear to ear, collapsed over a hedge 
and died instantly on Blair House lawn. 
Collazo, shot in chest and body, sprawled 
on Blair House steps. In his bedroom, 
Harry Truman jumped up and rushed to 
the window. A frantic policeman spied 
him and shouted “Get back! Get back!” 
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Bess Truman looked out, mistook one of 
the bodies below for one of the Trumans’ 
favorite secret servicemen, almost fainted. 

As Scheduled. While ambulances 
carried the dead and wounded to nearby 
Emergency Hospital, hastily summoned 
Washington police shooed the public 
from Pennsylvania Avenue, roped off the 
entire block. Half an hour later a grimly 
sober Truman slipped out the back way, 
whisked off to Arlington Cemetery for 
ceremonies honoring the late Sir John 
Dill. 

To Adm. William D. Leahy, who 





Wide World 
. . . Truman, grim and intense after the 
Blair House fight. (SEE: Puerto Ricans) 


Wide Worid 
Assassins. Oscar Collazo lies wounded while Griselio Torresola pays with his life for their abortive attempt to kill... 


called the next day, he remarked jauntily, 
“The only thing I have to worry about is 
bad luck and I never have bad luck.”* 
But to reporters next day he confided 
sadly that, “It was a terrible thing to 
have had happen. I wasn’t in any danger 
—I never have been. But it’s too bad to 
have one of the nicest fellows: here mur- 
dered outright and two others wounded. 
It makes you sick.” 

If Collazo could be believed when he 
gave his story to the authorities next day 
in the hospital, the whole thing had been 
one of those wild, insane gestures which 
some Latin Americans seem to love. He 
and Torresola, he said, had come to - 
Washington “for the express purpose of 
killing the President.” Somehow, in their . 
strange, twisted minds, they believed that 
the assassination of President Truman 
would bring Puerto Rico freedom from 
the U.S. and put their own radical Na- 
tionalist Party in power in the island 
capital of San Juan. 

Island Roundup. The reaction of 
U.S. and Puerto Rican officials to this 
weird tale was skeptical. The assassins’ 
wives, defiant and unashamed, were ar- 
raigned on charges of conspiring to in- 
jure the President. In Puerto Rico, Gov- 
ernor Luis Munoz Marin (the first native 
Governor elected by the islanders), 
rounded up 400-odd Nationalists and 
Communists, who only a day before had 
attempted to take his own life. Harvard- 
educated Pedro Albizu Campos, 63, head 
of the Nationalist Party, was clapped in 
jail. 

The Government started a _ wide- 
spread investigation. Collazo would be 
tried for murder once he recovered. On 
Saturday the Trumans attended Coffelt’s 
funeral. The President’s normal guard 
was almost doubled at the ceremony; its 
members kept their hands on their guns 
and eyed everyone in the vicinity with 
uneasy suspicion. 

The Blair House block of Pennsyl- 

*Truman’s luck was indeed exceptional for a 
President: The assassins of Lincoln, Garfield and 
McKinley all succeeded. Andrew Jackson was the 


only other President attacked during his term of 
office who escaped. 
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vania Avenue was still barred to pedes- 
trians and probably would be as long as 
the Trumans remained there. 


Fearful French need 
a psychiatrist first 


It may be that 40 million French- 
men can’t be wrong—but they can come 
awfully close to it. 

That, at least, was the opinion of 
the Defense Ministers of 11 other mem- 
ber nations of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization* as they left the ornate 
interdepartmental auditorium in Wash- 
ington last week, their conference a par- 
tial failure, their scheme to halt com- 
munism still a paper-dream. 

Wrong or right, the Frenchman’s 
love for France and fear of Germany had 
crippled the one leg upon which defense 
of Western Europe stands: a unified 
fighting force under a unified command. 

German Ally. To the U.S. and the 
10 other nations which support American 
viewpoints, no grand strategic plan is 
worth its weight in bright-headed pins 
without a considerable army of and in 
West Germany. Not so France. 

With their psychopathic fear of his- 
tory repeating itself, the French rejected 
the “American plan,” calling for the in- 
tegration of 10 German divisions in the 
unified army. Instead French Defense 
Minister Jules Moch offered the Pleven 
plan, a scheme as unrealistic and myopic 
as the Maginot line. It recognized the 
danger of Russia to France. But it as- 
sumed that a strong France, aided by no 
more than a few scattered battalions in 
Germany, would be protection enough. 

Patiently, U.S. Defense Secretary 
George C. Marshall heard Moch out, but 
the Norwegian and Danish delegations 
cut loose. Their nations were nearer to 
Russia: They too had felt the heavy heel 
of German occupiers—but that didn’t 


*Great Britain, Italy, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Canada, Luxembourg, Denmark, 
Portugal, Iceland and the U.S. 


Atlantic Pact defense chiefs. Generals Marshall and Bradley 
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Eisenhower. An obedient soldier, he'd boss the West’s army. 


blind them to the fact that any defense 
setup without Germany was preposterous. 

For another French fear—that the 
proposed re-arming of Germany would 
outstrip that of France—the U.S. pro- 
duced a soothing formula. The bulk of 
the American contingents would be sent 
to Germany, and the German buildup 
could be braked in this fashion: in the 
first year, 1 German division to 10 non- 
German divisions; in 1951, 3 German 
divisions to 18 non-German, and by 1953, 
between 7 and 10 German to 30 or 33 
non-German. 

Stalemate. When even this failed 
to convert the French to realism, Mar- 
shall called a halt. It was senseless to 
consider a supreme commander (Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower’s appointment had 
been assumed) or NATO reorganization. 

Now the whole problem goes back to 
the professional soldiers, the military 
committee. Ostensibly they will try to 
reconcile the differences between the 








Wide World 


(SEE: Fearful) 


French and American plans. But they 
cannot escape the conclusion that the 
French plan would, in effect, merely in- 
crease the size of the constabulary in 
Germany—a force totally incapable of 
stopping even a token Russian invader. 

When the motions of serious deliber- 
ations have ended, hopefully by the first 
week of December, the Defense Ministers 
will meet again to discover what all but 
one of them knew when they adjourned 
last week: The American plan, not the 
Pleven plan, will be put into effect. 

Ten French governments may fall 
and nine national elections may result 
from the crisis, but the U.S. will not back 
down. Before this nation adds to the $6 
billion already spent or earmarked and 
supplies 5 to 10 divisions and most of 
the air power and naval power, France 
will have to face up to one task: It must 
erase the old saw about 40 million 
Frenchmen—or run the risk of having 
Soviet Russia erase France. 





throw some hard facts to pull obstinate France into line. 
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Reds and big-time Fascists laugh 
Modernized Ellis Island gets McCarran law headaches 


Cockroaches scurried over the 
dingy floor as the endless stream of immi- 
grants shuffled along an L-shaped line. At 
the bend, a U.S. medical officer got a 
front, side and rear glimpse of each alien 
turning past. It was the only health exami- 
nation three fourths of these future citi- 
zens ever got. 

That 50-year-old picture of verminous 
Ellis Island in New York Bay still per- 
sisted in most American—and European 
—minds last week as immigration authori- 
ties worked their way out from under a 
load of cases brought on by the McCarran 
anti-subversive law. Passed by Congress 
over the President’s veto, it bars from this 
country anyone who ever belonged to a 
subversive or totalitarian group. 

Its enforcement trapped former mem- 
bers of Fascist and more-or-less minor 
Hitler German organizations whose party 
records were an open book. Communists 
and ex-German S.S._ terrorists—whose 
party membership was secret or whose 
records had been destroyed—could laugh 
at the bar. Another complication was a 
State Department announcement issued 
after the act took effect Sept. 23. It ad- 
mitted that the law applied to totalitarian 
Spain and Argentina—but said it would 
not be enforced against Falangists and 
Peronistas. 

Red Ridicule. Communist papers 
gloated, printed banner headlines: “Will 
They Ask for Your Party Card When 
Fighting for Them in Europe?” Vienna’s 
Die Presse ran a cartoon titled “Concert 
on Ellis Island.” It pictured pianist Fried- 
rich Gulda, conductor Victor de Sabata 
and baritone Hans Hotter serenading in- 
ternees. All had had trouble with U.S. 
visa for past totalitarian association— 
Gulda as a 10-year-old Hitler Youth mem- 
ber. 

Other sidelights of the law’s enforce- 
ment: Opening night of the Metropolitan 
Opera’s Don Carlo was marred because 
Fedora Barbieri, Italian mezzo-soprano, 
couldn’t get into the country to sing a 
role. Nearly one fourth of the foreign 
physicians invited to an international 
medical meeting in the U.S. were pre- 
vented from attending the opening. 

Opponents of the law pointed to these 
troubles as proof the McCarran Act was 
hastily drawn, unworkable and would 
snarl the entry of desirable visitors with- 
out hurting the Communists. Its backers 
—like Senator Homer Ferguson (R.) of 
Michigan—said strict enforcement was an 
Administration move to undermine it. 

The furor echoed abroad. And foreign 
press criticisms of Ellis Island by de- 
portees (reprinted in U.S. papers) did 
little to correct the 50-year-old popular 
misconception of conditions there. 

Happy Island. Overcrowding is a 
thing of the past. Detainees live in comfor- 
table—if perhaps old-fashioned—dormi- 
tories or family-group rooms. Immigration 
people say meals served in the dining 
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room provide more calories than the aver- 
age American diet. There are kitchen 
privileges for those who want to prepare 
food brought them by visitors. A social 
service center, maintained by church 
groups, takes care of personal requests. 
And pool tables, athletic programs, table 
tennis, movies three times weekly, and a 
10,000-volume library help fight the 
deadly boredom of waiting for cases to be 
heard or appeals completed. Average stay 
on the island is 8 days, but some have 
been detained as long as 5 years. 

The month after the anti-subversive 
law went into effect saw 800-odd cases 
handled on the island—double the normal 
monthly average. But even this is peanuts 


the island kingdom’s brightened economic 
picture. 

Nearly $2.7 billion have been poured 
into Britain’s economy since U.S. Marshall 
Plan help began in April 1948. The na- 
tion’s recovery has been “notable,” Prime 
Minister Clement Attlee told the House of 
Commons. But in a speech his government 
wrote for the King to deliver at Commons’ 
opening, no credit was given to American 
aid. This brought acid criticism from Op- 
position Leader Winston Churchill. 

Negative Arms. Attlee said Britain 
had agreed to “review the question of 
Marshall Aid” with the U.S. These talks 
will involve possible cutting off of $225 
million remaining in Britain’s tentative 
allotment for this year. Some $400 million 
had been earmarked, $175 million used. 

But, hastily added ECA chief Foster 
in Washington, “certain negative factors” 
might keep the cut back from taking 
place. The bugaboo: Britain’s expanded 
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Detained. Nazi taint kept artist Hugo Bender on Ellis Island. (SEE: Laugh) 


compared to the 5,000 a day during the 
immigration peak just before World War 
I. By last week, the load was back to nor- 
mal. Only 30 cases were involved in the 
McCarran Act. 

Attorney General J. Howard Mc- 
Grath last week ruled the McCarran Act 
would not keep from temporary admit- 
tance to this country those who had joined 
a totalitarian group in order to hold a job 
or get food or an education. The ruling 
will guide State Department officials 
abroad in granting visas. It will permit 
entry for reasons of health, business, in- 
ternational relations and the like. 


End of British aid? 


Cautiously, Economic Co-operation 
Administrator William C. Foster sug- 
gested last week that maybe now is the 
time to talk about trimming Marshall 
Plan aid to Britain. He revealed that 
British-American discussions on the sub- 
ject soon will get under way—thanks to 


arms program under North Atlantic Pact 
defense plans puts new pressure on her 
economy. 

The ECA would stand ready to turn 
on the flow again if necessary, Foster said. 
And besides, Britain—like its fellow Pact 
nations—can expect other non-ECA dol- 
lars under the $5.6 billion voted by Con- 
gress for military aid. 


Atomic disk-jockey 


Doubting Thomases have won- 
dered if a jittery world really fears the 
atomic bomb. Last week they had their 
answer. Stanley Gordon, 23-year-old New 
York clerk, likes electronics. He built a 
four-watt public address system, made a 
record to play on it. Saturday, he put the 
record on, turned up the volume. 

“Enemy planes approaching New 
York City,” his voice boomed out. “All 
residences black out . . . be prepared for 
an atomic attack . .. run for shelter.” 
Half a block away Louis Patterson and 
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People’s affairs 


The Democratic 8lst Con- 
gress set a record for peacetime ap- 
propriations, outdoing the Republi- 
can 80th Congress by $22.5 billion. 
Even without defense-connected 
items, the 8lst spent $3 billion 
more than the 80th. Together, the 
two Congresses in four years have 
authorized the Government to 
spend $104 billion of the people’s 
money. Here is the breakdown of 
appropriations and contract author- 
izations (in billions) : 

80th 
on oe eee 
$14.6 


81st 
$79.0 
$17.6 


Defense ... 


Other 


The Government has taken in 
since July 1 $11.515,458,507. 
The Government has _ spent 
since July 1... ...$12,284,752,612. 
The Government owes..... 
$256,775,919,115. 





his son Jerry, watching television, heard 
the alarm. Jerry called police. From other 
apartments 200 yards around people 
poured out, headed for cover. 

Grinned Stan: “I was just playing 
around. I didn’t know it would carry so 
far.” But lie drew a 30-day sentence for 
“causing fear by broadcasting with an 
amplifier.” 


Ladies’ day 


The world has its daring souls— 
like Iowa State College psychologist A. R. 
Lauer. He says women drivers are better 
than men. 

Lauer told the National Safety Coun- 
cil convention in Chicago that a study of 


Unrest. These Philippine troops are on 


8.000 cases showed women to have fewer 
accidents, fewer arrests, and more sense 
at the wheel. But, he hastened to add, 
men have the skill to drive better—they 
just don’t use it. 


Popping the question 


A problem that has bothered many 
a muncher in the balcony was settled last 
week. Or was it? 

Scientists announced—conveniently, 
during National Popcorn Week—that 
steam generated inside the sealed hull 
doesn’t put the pop in popcorn. Instead 
it’s a “rearrangement of the protein con- 
tent within the corn.” 

Undisclosed was how the pattern re- 
arranges itself, what causes it, and why it 
makes a pop. 


Aid for Filipinos— 
with a big ‘if’ 


The United States has tossed bil- 
lions of dollars to other nations without 
ever hinting that they might possibly 
make a few internal reforms for the 
money. Last week the U.S. showed it 
could talk tough—to one of its own for- 
mer dependencies. 

The Republic of the Philippines, 
shaky, threatened by Communists and 
dead broke, wanted a loan. 

Instead of promptly rushing it 
through, the United States sent an in- 
vestigating commission headed by former 
Under Secretary of the Treasury Daniel 
W. Bell. Last week the Bell Economic 
Survey Mission Commission issued a bru- 
tally frank report on the government of 
President Elpidio Quirino. 

And the United States offered a five- 
year, $250 million loan—if the Philip- 
pines would. launch a thorough house- 
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the alert against Reds. (SEE: Filipinos) 
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Target. Quirino’s government draws crit- 
icism from U.S. (SEE: Filipinos) 


cleaning and completely change many of 
its governmental practices. 

No Confidence. “Inefficiency and 
even corruption in the government serv- 
ice are widespread,” the Bell report said. 
“The public lacks confidence in the ca- 
pacity of the government to act firmly to 
protect the interests of all the people. 
The situation is being exploited by the 
Communist-led Hukbalahap movement to 
incite lawlessness and disorder.” 

In remedy, the report recommended 
complete tax revision; increased agricul- 
tural production; establishment of rural 
banks to extend credit to farmers; a pro- 
gram of land redistribution to purchase 
large estates and resell them to small 
farmers; encouragement of new indus- 
tries through a Philippine Development 
Corporation; a special emergency tax of 
25% on all imports except basic food 
items; better health, education and hous- 
ing facilities; a minimum wage for farm 
workers; a merit system and pay in- 
creases for civil service workers; reorgan- 
ization of the administration “to insure 
honesty and efficiency in government.” 

Report No. 2. Before the Bell re- 
port was published, plump Elpidio Quir- 
ino had a look at it. Promptly the Office 
of Public Information issued a savagely 
sarcastic statement denouncing the U.S. 

“Filipinos, there is no question, are 
inefficient all right—even in their graft- 
ing—due no doubt to the simple lack of 
sufficient experience. With more time and 
greater chances, they will yet show they 
can equal or even surpass the stink fa- 
miliar and now taken for granted in 
Washington and such very exemplary 
centers of power, prosperity and culture.” 

Next day Quirino, all smiles, denied 
any knowledge of where the statement 
came from—even thought it had been 
handed to public informatidn officers by 
his private secretary. The United States, 
satisfied that the lure of $250 million 
would bring reluctant Filipinos around, 
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let the matter drop and awaited word 
that the reforms had begun. Not until 
then, it seemed likely, would the island 
republic get the loan. 


Distress signal 


Caught short for train fare when 
ordered to report for duty, many an Army 
reservist has scurried about for a quick 
loan. Last week the Army reported he 
won’t have that problem any longer. Now 
if a reservist needs transportation and 
food money to report for duty, he can 
merely wire headquarters (collect), sit 
back and wait for the cash. 


For the record 


ee Unemployment hit a two-year 
low of 1,940,000. A total of 61,764,000 
Americans had jobs, 2,096,821 of them in 
the Federal Government. 

e @ Dr. Ralph Bunche, director of 
the United Nations Department of Trus- 
teeship, (below), accepted the post of 
professor of government at Harvard Uni- 
versity, becoming the second Negro the 
school has ever hired to teach. 

ee The President named Nelson 
Rockefeller, wartime Co-ordinator of In- 
ter-American Affairs, to be chairman of 
the Public Advisory Board for Point IV. 
He also appointed E. Roland Harriman, 
brother of Presidential Assistant W. Aver- 
ell Harriman, to succeed Gen. George C. 
Marshall as chairman of the American 
Red Cross. 

e@ @ The Census Bureau officially set 
the U.S. population at 150,697,361. 

e e CIO-Big Steel negotiations went 
into their third week. The union expected 
to emerge with an increase of close to 15¢ 
an hour, probably setting the new war- 
time wage pattern. 
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Professor. Dr. Ralph Bunche will leave 
the U.N. for Harvard. (SEE: Record) 
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ALONG THE AMERICAN WAY _ By Wheeler McMillen 





Know the news! 


If the pages of this issue appear 
to be even more interesting than usual, 
you may have discovered a reason. 
New headings—larger, longer, more 
informative — have been introduced. 
They are designed to tell more fully 
what each article is about, and to make 
it easier for each reader to find the 
articles that interest him most. 


While the new headlines enable 
us to speak a little louder, other new 
features will make PATHFINDER a little 
funnier. One of these, “Overseas 
Wit,” makes its second appearance on 
page 27 of this issue. For this depart- 
ment PATHFINDER, with the aid of read- 
ers and translators both within and 
outside our offices, is combing the pub- 
lications of the world. The depart- 
ment is intended to report the thinking 
of other peoples in terms of what they 
find to be funny. Not every joke or 
anecdote will be chosen because it 
may appeal to our American sense of 
humor; nevertheless, we hope you 
will find pleasure as well as illumina- 
tion in the laughter of foreign voices. 


Wholly for your entertainment, 
this issue presents an entirely new 
feature (page 58), “Fun With the 
News.” This is planned to provide a 
few minutes of pause to readers who 
like to test their observation : nd 
mental ingenuity. Like all the Patu- 
FINDER, it will be based on current 
news. We have a varied store of ideas 
to try in this department, and will 
welcome yours. As the title implies, 
“Fun With the News” is not planned 
as an examination or quiz but purely 
for relaxation. 

Besides these new ones, four other 
departments are exclusive to PATH- 
FINDER in the news-magazine field. 
“Bypaths” provides a corner where 
the wits, humorists and cartoonists 
may make merry with the news. “Good 
News” sets apart a column solely to 
reflect the better side of human nature 
which too often escapes attention in 
the news. “Women,” we think, de- 
serves to be a special department for 
obvious reasons. “Resources” reports 
news from the soil and mines, the 
waters and wildlife, which are basic 
things upon which America lives. 


%. & *% 


Our staff has been growing in 
numbers, in quality, and in skill at 
reaching closer to our PATHFINDER 
ideals (we are not ashamed that we 
do have ideals). We want to provide 
to you, our readers, accurate report- 
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Wheeler McMillen. Ways and goals. 


ing and honest explanation of the 
news. We want to write it simply and 
interestingly. We have no program to 
sell except the perpetuation and ex- 
pansion of individual freedom. From 
out of every fortnight’s news we are 
trying to select the topics that possess 
the greatest constructive interest, to 
collect all the pertinent facts, and to 
report those facts so that they will 
shed some light on the truth. 

A confusing flood of reports and 
rumors pours forth every day. The 
most interesting and important cur- 
rent affairs are continuing events that 
spread over weeks and years. Only oc- 
casionally does news, such as an at- 
tempted assassination or a great dis- 
aster, lend itself to “flash” treatment. 
PATHFINDER’s fortnightly interval offers 
a distinct advantage. We can round up 
and distil the essentials and their true 
meanings with better understanding 
than can be attained in hurried reports. 


x *% * 


The profits from understanding 
the news have never been greater than 
now. The news concerns all who handle 
money in a time when actions by gov- 
ernment affect the pay and the spend- 
ing power of all who earn. The news of 
today determines what many of us will 
do next month and next year, or even 
for the rest of our lives. The news may 
bring ideas which can transform a 
piece of America; for an example, see 
the Borger report in “Business.” 

Then, above all, the safety of the 
American Way depends upon an in- 
formed citizenry. A slave country 
blocks off the news because dictators 
cannot survive if people know the news. 
Know the news and stay free! 











WORLD 


Korean Pearl Harbor? 


Red China’s attack threatens U.N. victory 


as Mao moves on three fronts 


Will Mao Tse-tung’s intervention 
in the Korean conflict become the Pearl 
Harbor of World War III? At Lake Suc- 
cess and Washington, in all the capitals 
of the non-Communist world, that was the 
great, frightening question as this elec- 
tion week began. 

Two weeks ago the United Nations 
forces had the 20-week war in Korea all 
but won. The enemy suffered 335,000 cas- 


he was “talking to a couple of other guys” 
who couldn't sleep, wondering whether 
Chinese Communists were helping the 
North Koreans. 

“We kidded about some frustrated 
GI bugler playing his tin horn. We were 
having a good laugh when two guys no 
more than five feet from us began spray- 
ing us with lead.” 

Pfc. Henry Tapper of High Point, 
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New U.N. foe. First Chinese Communists taken prisoner. (SEE: Pearl Harbor?) 


ualties, including 135,000 taken prisoner. 
Torn and bleeding, he was pinned down 
in the hills of North Korea, a badly- 
mauled rat in the U.N. trap. All that re- 
mained to be done was the mopping-up. 

But last week Mao, Red China’s boss 
and Joseph Stalin’s partner-in-arms, 
mixed into the fight at the eleventh hour 
plus, presumably at the instigation of the 
Kremlin, and with its blessing. The first 
surprise attack came at night. It was 
mounted by reckless fighters, who 
swarmed into battle on horseback and 
afoot after bugles had morbidly sounded 
“taps.” The Reds pounced on two combat 
regiments of the American First Cavalry 
Division and the South Korean First Di- 
vision. Hundreds of civilians, caught by 
the flaming machine-gun and mortar fire, 
were mowed down. In U.N. casualties, it 
was one of the costliest engagements of 
the war. 

Deadly Answer. Pfc. George Dick 
of Lake Village, Ind., was one of the 
Americans who lived to tell about the at- 
tack. The bugles sounded, he said, when 
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N.C., also was in the thick of it and 
came out alive. Said he: “Someone woke 
me up and asked if I could hear a bunch 
of horses on the gallop. I couldn’t hear 
anything. The bugles started playing 
taps, but far away. Someone blew a whis- 
tle and our area was shot to hell in a 
matter of minutes. I’m not too sure how 
it all happened right now, but I know we 
lost more of our outfit there than got out.” 

In the days of probing attacks that 
followed the Reds put aside bugles and 
horses and struck with modern lethal 
weapons from the Soviet arsenal. On the 
ground they used Russian T-34 tanks, 
self-propelled artillery, recoilless guns 
and “katyushas,” Soviet World War II 
multiple rocket launchers. And flashing 
in from Manchurian bases across the 
Yalu River boundary of Korea came Rus- 
sian jets and Yak fighters to strafe troops 
and battle American planes. 

General MacArthur took note of the 
serious turn of events in a Monday com- 
munique. The briefing that followed was 
one of the most somber in the experience 





of newsmen who have covered MacArthur 
from Corregidor to Pyongyang. 

Undeclared War. The Communists, 
said MacArthur, “committed one of the 
most offensive acts of international law- 
lessness of historic record by moving, 
without any notice of Lelligerency, ele- 
ments of alien Communist forces across 
the Yalu River into Korea and massing a 
great concentration of possible reinfore- 
ing divisions with adequate supply behind 
the privileged sanctuary of the adjacent 
Manchurian border.” 

While he did not identify Mao’s re- 
gime in his statement, the target was 
unmistakable. In a formal report to the 
United Nations Security Council, Mac- 
Arthur listed 12 separate instances of 
Communist intervention, on land and air, 
since Oct. 16. 

At the request of the U.S., the Coun- 
cil called a special meeting to consider 
the issue Wednesday. Last June, with 
Russia sidelined by a walkout, it moved 
with admirable speed to resist the North 
Korean invasion of South Korea. Unless 
the U.N. again acts quickly and with 
equally firm resolution, the Allied blood 
spilled in Korea will have been in vain. 

Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Vish- 
insky is at Lake Success, and it’s a safe 
bet that he would veto any Security Coun- 
cil action against Communist China for 
its intervention in Korea. But last week, 
the General Assembly set up new ma- 
chinery to get around the veto when 
world peace is at stake. It approved the 
Acheson plan (PATHFINDER, Nov. 1) to 
give the veto-proof Assembly a chance to 
act when a veto hog-ties the Security 
Council. 

The Lamps of Manchuria. Last 
week speculation on Mao’s aims in Korea 
centered on the giant hydroelectric pow- 
er project on the Yalu River in the gen- 
eral area of present fighting. Built during 
Japanese occupation of Manchuria and 
Korea, it is regarded as the TVA of Asia. 
The 525-foot Suiho dam ct Supung is 
one of the world’s largest—compares fa- 
vorably with some of the large U.S. dams. 
The Yalu project provides power for 
North Korea and Southern Manchuria. 
U.N. spokesmen first interpreted Mao’s 
thrust across the border as an effort to 
protect the source of power for Man- 
churian cities. 

But MacArthur’s serious charges and 
the U.N.’s quick decision to consider 
them indicate that Mao is after more than 
electricity. His forces are invading Tibet 
(see page 25). He is aiding Ho Chi 
Minh’s Communists in their fight against 
the French in Indochina. And he has 600,- 
000 troops within easy striking distance of 
U.N. forces in Korea. These well-armed, 
seasoned Red fighters are commanded by 
Gen. Lin Piao, who forged many links in 
the Communist chain of victories against 
Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalists. 

War Fever. In Peking, capital of 
Red China, the sabers were being rattled 
louder and louder. Press and radio 
stepped up attacks on the United States. 
Screamed Mao’s New China press agency: 
“Just as with the Japanese imperialists in 
the past, the main objective of U.S. ag- 
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gression in Korea is not Korea itself, but 
China.” And Red China is swiftly moving 
to war footing. Factories are urged to step 
up production “to meet the threat of 
mounting American aggression.” Dairen, 
Port Arthur, Mukden and other Man- 
churian cities have been put under mar- 
tial law. Air-raid shelters are being built 
in Mukden. The Peking-Mukden rail line 
has been closed to passenger traffic and 
the military has been given top priority 
in useof the line. 

Red China’s man of mystery may 
hurl his juggernaut full force into Korea. 
Or in the face of U.N. pressure he may 
elect to keep the bulk of his vast army on 
his side of the Yalu in a maneuver to pin 
down U.N. forces. In any event, Ameri- 
can lads who have been fighting their 
hearts out from Pusan to the edge of 
Manchuria face a cold Christmas in Ko- 
rea rather than a warm reunion at home. 


F lery criticism 


A Cuban surrealist painter named 
René Alis is his own severest critic. Dur- 
ing a visit to Cali, Colombia, he invited 
friends to view his one-man exhibit of 50 
paintings. For an hour, hovering moodily 
around the onlookers, he listened to their 
enthusiastic comments on his work. 

Impulsively, Alis began to remove 
the paintings from the walls and pile 
them in an adjoining patio. Then he 
poured kerosene over them, applied a 
match, stood brooding as the flames con- 
sumed six years’ work. Said he: “My 
friends were too complimentary about my 
paintings. Anything which warrants such 
exaggerated praise must be so bad that it 


does not deserve to survive. I will make a 
fresh start.” 


U.S. veto threat 
keeps Lie in office 


Old-school diplomats use the Latin 
phrase persona non grata to describe per- 
sons unacceptable to their government. 

In less starchy language, new-school 
diplomats Andrei Vishinsky and Jacob 
Malik have made it plain that Trygve Lie 
has become persona non grata to the Rus- 
sian government. The reason: his strong 
stand favoring United Nations aid to 
Korea. 

But last week, over Russian protests, 
the General Assembly voted 46 to 5 to 
extend Lie’s term as Secretary General 
for three years. The Australian, Nation- 
alist China and six Arab-bloc delegates 
abstained. 

Lie’s first term expires Feb. 2, 1951; 
tacking on another three years was the 
only solution when the Assembly couldn’t 
agree on a replacement. 

Blow Hot, Blow Cold. Russian dis- 
approval puts Lie in an odd spot. A for- 
mer Norwegian labor leader with a strong 
Socialist background, he was elected in 
1946 because he was the only non-Com- 
munist candidate Russia would approve. 
Western critics often called Lie a “Rus- 
sian lackey,” particularly when his spring 
peace mission to Moscow coincided with 
a Russian peace offensive. But that was 
before Korea. Malik now claims that Lie 
acts like “an American Assistant Secre- 
tary of State.” 

The U.S. made an issue of it. War- 


ren Austin leaped to Lie’s defense with 
his most impassioned speech to date. The 
U.N., he said, couldn’t let Lie be penal- 
ized for his Korean stand: “I don’t be- 
lieve Mr. Lie must bow down and take 
the rod on his back... .” 

The Security Council must approve 
any new candidates for the job, and Aus- 
tin threatened to use the first U.S. veto 
if the Council proposed anyone but Nor- 
way’s Trygve Lie. 

Despite the Assembly’s vote of con- 
fidence, Vishinsky said Russia would not 
deal with the “two-faced” American 
stooge. 

But with the exception of the Arab 
delegates, who had never approved Lie’s 
Palestine policy, most members felt that 
Lie was still persona grata. 


Eyewitness account 


Ramon Pastor, editor of A B C, 
one of Madrid’s leading newspapers, 
hammers away at his reporters for “ac- 
curacy, accuracy and then more accu- 
racy.” 

Skimming through his paper last 
week, he came upon the story of a lecture 
at the School of Medicine, read that 
“3.999 eyes had been riveted on the 
speaker.” 

Pastor called in the offending re- 
porter and demanded an explanation. The 
reporter nervously explained he had been 
following the editor’s injunctions to be 
accurate. Two thousand persons had at- 
tended the lecture; one of them was Gen. 
Millan Astray, a trusted Franco aide, who 
lost an eye fighting Abd-el-Krim in Mo- 
rocco in the early twenties. 





Claudia Scalco, 22, daughter of a 
wealthy lawyer, and Vittorio Jannitti- 
piromallo, 33, marched into Rome’s 
fashionable Church of St. Joseph on 
Oct. 12 to take their wedding vows. But 
when it came time for the bridegroom to 
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Behold, the bridegroom sneaketh away from 


say “I do,” he blurted out “No,” got up, 
stalked out, left Claudia at the altar— 
stranded, jilted and bewildered. Vittorio 
explained he had a last-minute change 
of heart because he didn’t want the re- 
sponsibilities of marriage. But he kept 


the altar 


thinking about pretty Claudia, real- 
ized he had made a mistake, wooed 
her again and won. Last week the 
happy couple (right) made plans to 
return to the altar. This time, the bald- 
ing Vittoria promises, he'll say “I do.” 















His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, 
awakened one morning last week before 
the gold Swiss alarm clock on the night 
stand in his third-floor apartment had 
gone off. He climbed out of his iron bed, 
took his customary cold bath, shaved with 
an electric razor. Then he prepared for 
the most solemn act of his 11-year, 8-month 
reign as the 26lst successor to St. Peter, 
first Bishop of Rome. 

At 8:50 a.m. the bronze doors lead- 
ing from the Pope’s quarters swung open 
and a Papal procession marched out into 
the bright sunlight. In it were 36 Card- 
inals, 580 archbishops, bishops and ab- 
bots, and hundreds of other prelates from 
all parts of the world. The Pope, vested 
in white and wearing his jeweled miter, 
was borne on a throne by busolanti in 
knee breeches and coats of red velvet. 

From the steps of St. Peter’s the 74- 
year-old Pontiff read a 6,000-word Papal 
bull, Munificentissimus Deus (Most Mu- 
nificent God). It established a new article 
of faith for the world’s more than 350 mil- 
lion Catholics—the dogma* of the As- 
sumption of the Virgin Mary. The Pope, 
speaking with the authority of his infalli- 
bility, proclaimed that the body of the 
Mother of Christ had been spared the cor- 
ruption of the grave and had been as- 
sumed into Heaven with her soul (PatuH- 
FINDER, Sept. 6). 

Latin by Radio. Loudspeakers car- 
ried the Pope’s clear, ringing Latin to the 
600,000 gathered in St. Peter’s Square 
and radio sent the message to Catholics 
around the world. “We pronounce, declare 


*Dogma, by Catholic definition, is: “A truth 
contained in scripture or tradition, and proposed by 
the church for universal belief.” 
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The Pope proclaims a new dogma 


Mary’s Assumption made an article of faith 


and define to be a dogma revealed by God 
that the Immaculate Mother of God, Mary 
Ever Virgin, when the course of her life 
on earth was finished, was taken up body 
and soul into Heaven.” 

Thus Pius XII, whose life has been 
one of devotion to Mary, proclaimed for- 
mally that which has been accepted Cath- 
olic belief for 1,000 years. For centuries 
Assumption Day, Aug. 15, has been one of 
the great feasts in the church calendar. 
It is a holy day of obligation, one of the 
six days in the year, other than Sundays, 
when Catholics are obliged by church law 
to attend Mass. 

The dogma was the first to be pro- 
claimed in 80 years. In 1870, in the reign 
of Pius IX, a Vatican council decreed that 
the Pope was infallible when speaking of 
matters of faith and morals. 

Queen Isabella’s Idea. The mod- 
ern move for proclamation of the dogma 
of the Assumption was instituted by 
Queen Isabella II of Spain in 1863. Since 
then the Vatican has received more than 
2,600 petitions favoring the move. They 
were signed by thousands of priests and 
prelates and some 8 million laymen. 

After reading the Papal bull, the 
Holy Father spoke briefly in Italian: “In 
this peaceless world, martyred by mutual 
distrust, by divisions, clashes, hatreds, be- 
cause faith has shrunk and the sense of 
Christian love and brotherhood almost has 
died . . . we will not cease to remind that 
nothing must ever prevail over the fact 
and knowledge that we are all sons of the 
same mother, Mary who lives in heaven, a 
bond of union with the mystical body of 
Christ . . . who wishes to lead all men to 
truth and to the grace of her Divine Son.” 


Wide World 


Jovial Pius. Pontiff greets Archbishop of Toulouse on Dogma Day. (SEE: The Pope) 





Wide World 
Wit. “Why should anyone rub soap 
on his or her face?” (SEE: GBS) 


GBS—Irish wit 


“GBS,” said George Bernard Shaw, 
“is not a real person; he is a legend 
created by myself.” 

Last week, at Ayot St. Lawrence, a 
tiny Hertfordshire village 40 miles from 
London, the real Shaw died. GBS, the 
legend that had taken 94 years to create, 
burned brighter than ever and was likely 
to continue burning for a long time. 

Shaw was born in Dublin on July 26, 
1856. In a lifetime of writing he ground 
out some 40 million words—novels, essays 
and more than 50 plays. The best of the 
plays will live for generations. 

But the legend of GBS came from the 
rapier-like wit that turned out Shavian- 
isms by the thousands. Shaw the white- 
whiskered philosopher began to outshine 
Shaw the playwright. Every time he 
opened his mouth he was quoted around 
the world. His remark didn’t have to be 
funny (although it usually was) ; it didn’t 
have to make sense. It needed only to be 
labeled “GBS.” “I have solved practically 
all the pressing questions of our time,” 
he said, “but they keep on being pro- 
pounded as insoluble, just as if I never 
existed.” 

But for Shaw, to solve a problem it 
was enough to be against it. And “Eng- 
land’s Bad Boy No. 1” was against ev- 
erything: 

Americans: “The 100% American is 
99% idiot.” 

Christmas: “Christmas is for me sim- 
ply a nuisance.” 

British architecture: “I would wel- 
come a German attack on London. They 
are knocking down many things we ought 
to have knocked down ourselves many 
years ago.” 

Soap: “Why should anyone rub soap 
on his or her face? ... 1 plunge my head 
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into a full basin of cold water .. . finish 
it off with a rough towel.” 

Doctors: “Is it possible for a man to 
go through medical training and retain a 
spark of common sense?” 

Medical science was one of his favor- 
ite targets. But at 70, when he was strick- 
en with pernicious anemia, doctors gave 
him 24 more years to be “agin’ ” things by 
experimental injections of liver extract. 

Communism was the only thing Shaw 
was consistently for. As one of the origi- 
nal Fabian Socialists he helped lead to 
the left a generation of bright young men. 
After the Russian revolution and estab- 
lishment of the Stal‘n slave state, most 
pure Socialists soured on communism. 
But not Shaw. He had nothing but praise 
for the Russian system. 

Early in the thirties he shocked loyal 
Fabians with: “We are Socialists. The 
Russian side is our side.” 

In 1948: “Russian Socialists are 
more democratic than English and Ameri- 
can ones. ... Where there is law there is 
not freedom. Leisure alone can make us 
feel free; and only in Russia is there any 
legal right to leisure.” 

Wrong Again. Commenting on the 
1948 American election, GBS advised 
“Wallace is the man... .” He also had 
kind words for Mussolini and Hitler. 
GBS was always on the wrong side of the 
political fence. 

Along with two world wars, Britain 
survived GBS. The more he praised her 
enemies, the more the British loved him. 
But unlike most public figures, Shaw ran 
from the crowd—or pretended to—and 
hid in the world of his aloofness. 

Told that his admirers merely wished 
to show appreciation of the impression he 
had made on them, Shaw with uncharac- 
teristic frankness replied: 

“Bah! I have made no permanent 
impression because nobody chooses to be- 
lieve me.” 





Wide World 
Dalai Lama. Are his people interested 
in liberation? (SEE: Violence) 
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Wide World 


Tibet. From its high plateaus Mao can survey a rich prize: India. (SEE: Violence) 


Violence in the land of the Lamas 


Red China’s ‘liberation’ is a coldblooded war 


Somewhere in Tibet last week 
Chinese Communist troops were march- 
ing on Lhasa, the fabulous capital city of 
this Shangri-la land on the “rooftop of 
the world.” As this week began no one 
outside of Peking knew whether the Com- 
munists were 10 miles or 100 from Lhasa. 
But if there was any delay in the invad- 
ers’ timetable it was due to the rugged 
terrain rather than to any opposition from 
Tibet’s small, ill-equipped army. 

Gen. Liu Po-cheng’s well-armed Sec- 
ond Field Army crossed into Tibet 
equipped with everything from Thermos 
bottles to winter uniforms. The Reds had 
to grope their way along narrow trails 
that skirt 1,000-foot gorges and wind 
through deep valleys where the sun is 
seen only from mid-morning to early 
afternoon. Their objective was to “lib- 
erate” 3 million Tibetans “from imperial- 
ist oppression and to consolidate national 
defense of the western borders of China.” 

It is, of course, of little concern to 
Mao Tse-tung that the Tibetans aren’t 
much interested in liberation. They are 
ruled by the 15-year-old Dalai Lama, 
fourteenth of his line, whom the fanati- 
cally religious people consider the rein- 
carnation of Buddha. Tibet, most isolated 
country in the world, still follows a 
feudal way-of life that most civilizations 
outgrew during the Middle Ages. But the 
Tibetans like it that way. Their chief in- 
terest in the outside world is as a market 
for yak’s hair, used to make Santa Claus 
beards, among other things. 

Exit with Music. China acted as 
Tibet’s overlord from 1751 to 1912, when 
Tibet declared its independence. After the 
death of the thirteenth Dalai Lama in 
1933, China took over again. Last year 
when the Nationalist government of 
China fell, Chiang Kai-shek’s agents in 


Lhasa were politely escorted to the bor- 
der, accompanied over most of the treach- 
erous journey by a brass band. 

Last spring the Peking government 
started negotiating to put Tibet back un- 
der China’s control. Finally Mao tired of 
talking and started to use force. His ex- 
cursion was a rude awakening to Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru of India, which shares 
a 1,300-mile border with Tibet. 

India has been one of Communist 
China’s best friends in the United Na- 
tions. Overlooking Mao’s assistance to ag- 
gressors in Korea and Indochina, India 
insisted that Mao’s government should be 
recognized by the U.N. Nehru had Mao’s 
promise of a peaceful settlement of 
Peking’s claims on Tibet. 

Double-crosser. A Tibetan delega- 
tion was preparing to leave New Delhi 
for Peking when Mao’s double-cross was 
reported, Nehru ‘sharply rebuked Red 
China for increasing the “drift toward a 
general war,” and Indian leaders said he 
was reconsidering his whole policy toward 
Mao— including U.N. recognition. 

Hoping to stir up a religious revolt 
in Tibet, the Communists are backing a 
13-year-old boy who they claim is the 
present Panchen Lama and the real rein- 
carnated Buddha. In the past there have 
been frequent clashes between the Dalai 
and Panchen Lamas for the spiritual 
throne. In 1924 the Panchen Lama was 
run out of the country and since then the 
Tibetans have remained faithful to the 
Dalai Lama. 

As the “Reborn Buddha” the Dalai 
(Chief) Lama is the object of zealous de- 
votion. Followers try to make at least one 
trip a year to his winter palace, the 1,000- 
room Potala in Lhasa, to see him. All life 
in Tibet centers around its religion. To 
lead the good life is more important than 
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anything else. A faithful peasant believes 
he may be reborn a government official or 
even a Lama. But a sinful life might re- 
incarnate an official as a beggar. Because 
killing any form of life is the greatest 
crime of all, some monks won’t leave 
their monasteries in summer—they fear 
accidentally stepping on a reborn sinner 
in the form of an insect. 

High Stakes. Calling the invasion a 
“liberation” is fooling no one. Why, then, 
has Mao taken this gamble which may 
cost him India’s friendship as well as a 
U.N. seat? Possible answers: 

e @ In Asia, control of the capital of 
150 million Buddhists would be like con- 
trolling the Vatican in Europe. 

ee Although military operations 
through Tibet would be difficult, it is 
strategically located in Central Asia and 
is a buffer state between India and China. 

e@ @ Tibet may be a rich source of 
uranium. Last year the British Foreign 
Office announced that expeditions had 
discovered radioactive “mineral deposits.” 

Mao calls the Tibetan invasion an in- 
ternal matter of no concern to Nehru or 
anyone else. Although deeply concerned, 
the non-Communist world probably will 
be forced to write off Tibet. 


How freedom speaks 
to Red Germany 


In Berlin, 35 Americans are fight- 
ing a winning battle of words against the 
Russians. With 700 German technicians 
and announcers, these Americans man 
Berlin’s station RIAS (radio in the 
American sector). Truth is their weapon 
in the campaign to counteract the propa- 
ganda lies dished out by the Soviet- 
operated Radio Berlin. 

RIAS programs are beamed at an 
estimated 10 million listeners in Soviet 
Germany. Each month the station gets 
3,000 fan letters from behind the Iron 
Curtain—an amazing figure since East 
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Acme 


This is Lhasa. In background, the Potala, Dalai Lama’s palace. (SEE: Violence) 


Germans risk their lives every time they 
listen to American broadcasts. Here is a 
typical letter: “For us in the East zone, 
radio is the essential source of news. It is 
the tie with the free world; it gives us 
the strength to hang on and the courage 
and material we need to work against 
the ever-greater volume of propaganda 
for the Communist system.” 

RIAS got off to a puny start in 
September 1946. It used a 1,000-watt 
transmitter to compete with 100,000-watt 
Radio Berlin. That was like sending a 
high school halfback to buck the Chi- 
cago Bears’ line. But four years have 
changed all that. RIAS now matches 
Radio Berlin in power and also operates 
a 40,000-watt transmitter in northern 
Bavaria, only four miles from the border 
of the Soviet Zone. It gets support from 
radio stations in the French and British 
zones, plus the Voice of America’s five 
relay stations in the American zone. This 
network fires truth to the Iron Curtain 
countries of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Bul- 
garia, Rumania and Hungary. 

Ringing for U.N. The Soviet press 
in Eastern Germany, which has made 


RIAS one of the chief targets for its 


abuse, calls it a “paid, stinking news 
ulcer owned by foreign monopoly capital- 
ists and criminal warmongers.” Such un- 
popularity is well deserved. RIAS helped 
draw 200,000 Berliners to the Schoene- 
berg Town Hall on United Nations Day, 
Oct. 24, for the first ringing of the 10-ton 
Freedom Bell. 

The bronze bell was sponsored by the 
Crusade for Freedom, an agency of the 
National Committee for a Free Europe, 
Inc. NCFE is a private organization 
working to spread truth behind the Iron 
Curtain. The Freedom Bell, cast at Croy- 
don, England, was financed by popular 
subscription on a 26-city tour of the 
United States. It bears the inscription: 
“That this world, under God, shall have 
a new birth of freedom.” 

Gen. Lucius Clay, chairman of the 
Crusade for Freedom, was in Berlin for 


the Freedom Bell’s debut. He told of 





plans to expand the truth campaign. 
Contact has been established with the 
underground in Iron Curtain countries. 
Plans are under way to smuggle persons 
out of each country to talk back by 
radio to their oppressed countrymen. 


Optical illusions 


Who has the most beautiful eyes in 
the world? The women of Britain’s upper 
middle class, writes O. D. Rasmussen in 
Vision, journal of the English Association 
of Optical Practitioners. What about 
American women’s eyes? “Too intelli- 
gent,” says Rasmussen. And those of Rus- 
sian lasses? “Not intelligent enough.” 


Sausage—almost 


Sausage makers in Britain used 
a lot of tricks to fill their casings during 
a decade of austerity. Allowed only a 
smidgen of pork, they were forced to make 
up the difference with mutton, shinned 
beef, ox-cheek, etc. Last week the Minister 
of Food okayed sausage containing 50% 
pork. The pre-war product had about 
70%. 


Red China’s boss 


is far from a Tito 


Few men in history have risen to 
power so fast as Mao Tse-tung, Commu- 
nist ruler of 450 million Chinese. Three 
years ago he was directing his ragged fol- 





Eastfoto 
Mao Tse-tung. America is the enemy— 
Russia the friend. (SEE: China’s boss) 
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lowers from a cave in Yenan. Today, if he 
wished, he could hurl into battle the 
largest army ever put together. 

To leaders in both Eastern and West- 
ern capitals, Mao is a question mark. Few 
Westerners have met Red China’s boss. 
One who did, Robert Payne—biographer, 
teacher, student and traveler in the Far 
East—recently brought out the first full- 
length biography of the Red leader (Mao 
Tse-tung Henry Schuman, New York: 
$3.50). It will disturb those who think 
Mao is an agrarian reformer or a Chinese 
Tito. 

Bookworm. Mao Tse-tung was born 
in the village of Shao Shan in 1893. His 
father was a “hard-bitten peasant with a 
taste for thé Confucian classics.” He put 
Mao to work in the rice fields at the age 
of 7. Mao hated the work, wanted only to 
read. He studied continually and at 14 he 
went off to school in near-by Hsiang- 
hsiang, carrying all he owned in two 
crumpled bags. The other students hated 
the “dirty little peasant from Shao Shan.” 

To Mao the peasants were the most 
important people because they had en- 
ergy. Soon he came to demand “energy” 
in everything. He and a friend took to 
wandering the countryside dressed only in 
shorts. When the peasants laughed at 
them, Mao said: “The sun is the source 
of health. Isn’t it the sun which makes the 
rice grow? Then why wear teo many 
clothes?” 

In October 1911, when the fourth 
Kuomintang revolution broke out, Mao 
was at Changsha Junior College. With 
other students he joined the revolutionary 
army, wound up doing garrison duty. 

The next year, restless and undecid- 
ed on a vocation, he entered the Chang- 
sha Teachers College. He stayed six years, 
began reading books on Communism and 
finally became a “pure” Marxist. 

Poetry and Marxism. In 1918, he 
got a job in the University of Peking li- 
brary and became interested in poetry. 
He found that he was becoming more and 
more the faithful Communist party-liner. 
In 1921 he organized a demonstration on 
the anniversary of the Russian Revolu- 
tion. When the Chinese Communists gath- 
ered for their first Party Congress in 
Shanghai in 1921, Mao was among them. 

The Communists adopted a policy of 
co-operation with the Kuomintang. The 
strategy was to bore from within and 
seize control of the party of Sun Yat-Sen, 
father of the Chinese Republic. But 
Chiang Kai-shek outfoxed the Reds. 
When his Nationalist revolution was suc- 
cessful in 1927 he anticipated the Red re- 
volt and ordered the Communists crushed. 

Civil war broke out between Mao, 
who had taken over leadership of the 
Chinese Reds, and the Kuomintang. 
Chiang won the first round which ended 
in Mao’s retreat in 1934—the famous 
6,000-mile march north to Yenan. Japan’s 
invasion brought a truce in the civil war 
in 1937, but after World War II the 
Communists renewed their feud with 
Chiang, and eventually won all of China. 

Marxist Mao. By 1948 Mao sound- 
ed more like a party hack than a dedi- 
cated student: “The particular task,” he 
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Two Rumanian workers were 
walking along side by side.. Their 
heads were bent low and their faces 
were sad and drawn. They were not 
talking to each other. Suddenly one of 
the Rumanians spat on the ground and 
the other immediately did the same. 

“That’s enough,” said one to the 
other. “If we continue, they'll think 
we're discussing politics.”"—Ulus, An- 
kara, Turkey. 

* 2 & 


Israel has Government controls too! 


A 6-year-old Israeli arrived in 
Holland recently and was awestricken 
by the amount of food in the hotels 
and well-stocked shops. Perplexed by 
the display, she asked, “Mummy, isn’t 
there any government in Holland?”— 
The Jerusalem Post, Israel. 

* * & 


According to the fantastic re- 
ports which certain “interested” news- 
papers continue to promulgate, fight- 
ing is going on in Korea. .. . That is 
all simply nonsense. 

Thank God, peace continues to 
reign over the entire globe. Despite 
alarmists, the only sounds rising from 
. . » Korea are those of acclamations 
for Marshal Stalin and General Mac- 
Arthur, representing two great united 
peoples.—Le Canard Enchainé, Paris, 

* & & 


A father said to his daughter, 
“Your young man approached me and 
asked for your hand and I consented.” 

“But father,” cried the daughter, 
“I don’t wish to leave mother.” 

“Such feeling displayed by a child 
is admirable,” replied the father. 


Rosenada for La Correspondencia, Cuba 
President Carlos Prio Socarrds: I have 
a decree here on tornadoes. 
Reporters: On tornadoes? 
President: Yes, it forbids more than 
four tornadoes to pass through Cuba 
in any single year! 


“Then take your mother with you.”— 
Zartonk, Beirut, Lebanon. 
* * * 


Two Americans are riding a 
streetcar in The Hague. “How much is 
a ticket here?” one of them asks. 

“I dunno,” says the other, “but 
it’s so little anyway, it really doesn’t 
matter whcther you pay it or not.”— 
Elseviers W eekblad, Amsterdam. 


Da 


Gypsy bands have ceased to exist 
in Hungary. They are now called “Peo- 
ple’s Orchestras.”—Radio Budapest. 


Navabharat, Delhi, India 


“You'll get arrested for adding water to the milk.” 
“Oh, no. This water is not like other water, it comes from the Ganges.” 








said, “of the Chinese Communists . . . is 
to drive out American imperialism, over- 
throw the reactionary rule of the Kuomin- 
tang and establish a unified democratic 
people’s republic in alliance with the So- 
viet Union.” America was now the enemy 
—even more than the Kuomintang. The 
USSR was the great and good friend, al- 
though even then the Russians were strip- 
ping Manchuria of food and industries. 

Payne insists that Mao is no Tito, 
that wherever possible he will work hand 
in hand with the Kremlin for the world 
revolution. Although steeped in knowl- 
edge of the Chinese classics and culture 
he is almost completely ignorant of the 
outside world. For one so learned, Mao is 
dangerous—because of this ignorance. 

“Tt is possible,” writes Payne, “that 
the complexities of the international 
scene may in the end confound him. He 
knows well only the peasants.” 


Cowboys in London 


Ado Annie, Curly and _ Laurey 
climbed into the Surrey with the Fringe 
on Top and rolled out of London last 
fortnight after a 34-year stay. Okla- 
homa! Richard Rodgers’ and Oscar Ham- 
merstein II’s great piece of musical Amer- 
icana, was as popular in London as it had 
been in the States. 

It broke every record at the Drury 
Lane Theater, which was chartered dur- 
ing the reign of Charles II. It ran longer 
(1,343 performances), took in more ($3,- 
428,000 as of Apr. 29, its third birthday) 
and netted more than any other attraction 
ever offered by the 287-year-old theater. 

Oklahoma! wound up at the Stoll 
Theater for a combined total of 1,511 
London performances. Only three plays 
have had longer London runs. 
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Acme, European 


Gustav V. He got his share of elk, won his share‘of sets. Right, with medals and braid, the new King Gustav V1. (SEE: Sweden) 


Sweden loses a beloved monarch 


Gustav VI succeeds his tennis-playing father 


Mammoth naval guns boomed 84 
times on a cold drizzly Sunday morning 
in Stockholm last week. Forty-two mel- 
ancholy salvoes announced the death of 
beloved Gustav V in the 43rd year of his 
reign as King of Sweden; 42 proclaimed 
the accession to the throne of his son, 
Prince Oscar Frederik Wilhelm Olaf Gus- 
tav Adolf, 67. 

The cold rain continued to beat down 
next day as the new monarch, sad-faced 
and straight-backed, marched into the 
council room of Stockholm Palace. Scorn- 
ing an elaborate coronation ceremony as 
a waste of money, he took his oath in a 
simple ritual as Gustav VI, “by the Grace 
of God King of the Swedes, the Goths 
and the Wends.” That title goes back 
centuries into European history when the 
Swedes were a nation of warriors and 
their colleagues, the Goths, spread their 
influence far to the south around 500 A.D. 
The Wends, now a small Germanic en- 
clave in Prussia and Saxony, were sub- 
jects of the Swedes in the Middle Ages. 

English Queen. From a palace bal- 
cony Gustav showed himself to the thou- 
sands who waited in the rain to cheer. 
With him were his Queen, the former 
Lady Louise Mountbatten, great-grand- 
daughter of Britain’s Queen Victoria, and 
the new Crown Prince, 4-year-old Carl 
Gustav. The boy, next in line to the 
throne, is the son of the new King’s eldest 
son who was killed in a plane crash in 
1947. 

The last great ambition of frail (118 
pounds), 6 feet, 4 inch Gustav V was to 
become modern Europe’s first 100-year- 


old king. He missed by eight years. Death 
came of complications caused by chronic 
bronchial catarrh. He died in the palace 
at Drottningholm, near Stockholm, where 
he was born on June 16, 1858, the year 
India came under the control of the Brit- 
ish Crown. 

Great-grandson of Marshal Berna- 
dotte, French hero of the Napoleonic 
wars who was elected King of Sweden in 
1818, Gustav V ruled wisely and well. He 
lived up to the letter of his motto: “With 
the people for the Fatherland.” “Every 
evening,” he once said, “I pray to God to 
protect my beloved people and my coun- 
try.” Never during his long reign which 
began Dec. 8, 1907, did he exercise his 
constitutional power to veto an act of the 
Riksdag, Sweden’s five-century-old par- 
liament. Perhaps his greatest achieve- 
ment was keeping his country out of his- 
tory’s two greatest wars and preserving 
Sweden’s record of neutrality, which goes 
back to 1809. 

Scolding Adolf. He knew the great 
figures of Europe over a long span of his- 
tory—Queen Victoria, her Prime Minis- 
ter, Disraeli; Bismarck; the Russian 
Czars, Alexander III and Nicholas II; 
Emperor Franz Josef. He married a 
cousin of Kaiser Wilhelm in 1881. (She 
died 20 years ago.) He met Adolf Hitler 
three times, in 1933 lectured him on the 
Nazi policy of race hatred. 

Gustav liked pomp and ceremony. 
He always addressed his subjects from 
Prime Minister down as “thou,” a throw- 
back to feudal days. He fancied Cadillacs 


except on festive occasions when he trav- 
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Crown Prince. Grandson of Gustav VI | 


is next in line to throne. (SEE: Sweden) 


eled in a horse-drawn carriage. He was 
a teetotaler, smoked long Turkish ciga- 
rets which were embossed with the royal 
monogram in gold. 

Tennis was his favorite sport and he 
played a good game until doctors side- 
lined him at 89. The year before friends 
tried to interest him in golf. He laughed 
them away. “Certainly, gentlemen,” he 
said, “I'll take up golf—when I get old.” 

Gustav was handy with a rifle, too. 
Elk and birds were his favorite game. Age 
didn’t dim his aim: Two summers ago he 
bagged two elk. He also did his share of 
fishing, boating, swimming. His bridge 
game also was good but he refused to 
play for high stakes. “I simply can’t af- 


ford it,” said the King who was one of 


Europe’s richest men with an income of 
$150,000 a year. 





European 
Queen of Darts. Louise is Victoria’s 
great-granddaughter. (SEE: Sweden) 
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THE WORLD AND US 


By Felix Morley 





No Communist is trustworthy 


In his speech at San Francisco, 
returning from the conference with 
General MacArthur on Wake Island, 
President Truman drew a fine distinc- 
tion between communism as an eco- 
nomic doctrine and communism as a 
political arm of Russian imperialism. 

Close readers of the speech noted 
that Mr. Truman nowhere criticized 
communism as such, although he 
sharply denounced “the international 
Communist movement,” “Communist 
aggression” and “Communist imperial- 
ism.” 


* & 


This attempt to separate the ec- 
onomic and political aspects of com- 
munism has the greater significance 
because it is also found in the book- 
let, Our Foreign Policy, published by 
the Department of State and widely 
circulated before the Nov. 7 election. 

In this official publication it is 
suggested that socialism as an eco- 
nomic doctrine does not necessarily 
destroy individual freedom. The book- 
let says: “The deepening division be- 
tween the Soviet-dominated bloc and 
the free world is not ... a conflict 
between capitalism and communism.” 

Here the State Department dis- 
agrees with Lenin, the great hero of 
Soviet Russia, who told his people 30 
years ago that: “As long as capitalism 
and socialism remain we cannot live 
in peace. In the end one or the other 
will triumph—a funeral requiem will 
be sung either over the Soviet Repub- 
lic or over world capitalism.” 


a 


It is the hope of the Department 
of State that a wedge can be driven 
between “national” and “interna- 
tional” communism. That hope is the 
basis of our friendly policy toward 
Marshal Tito in Yugoslavia. That hope 
explains Secretary Acheson’s apparent 
belief that we can recognize Red China 
and permit its entry into the U.N. 

An argument heard frequently in 
Washington is that the Chinese Com- 
munist leaders are not really con- 
vinced Marxists. Mao Tse-tung, the 
argument runs, could be developed 
into a Chinese Tito. 


* + 


Because that argument is so 
prevalent, the viewpoint of Constantin 
Fotitch, the former Yugoslay Ambas- 
sador to the United States, acquires 
particular importance. Fotitch says 
that communism itself is the enemy, 
and that those who try to distinguish 
between Tito communism and Krem- 
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Tito. A mighty poor bet as our ally. 


lin communism are fooling themselves. 
Fotitch is perhaps prejudiced, for 
he opposed the Tito regime with all 
his great ability, and would be clapped 
in jail if he returned to Yugoslavia. 
But he knows that country, and it 
would be wise not to discount his con- 
viction that Tito would never be a re- 
liable ally against Soviet Russia. 
Yugoslavia is now trying to se- 
cure upwards of $500 million from 
this country, to meet a food crisis for 
which the Tito regime blames a 
drought. Fotitch tells me that the real 
cause is Communist policies, which 
have been so confiscatory that many 
farmers have ceased tilling the soil. 
If the former Ambassador is right, 
or even half right, it could be a stupid 
and costly error to pour money into 
Tito’s country on the assumption that 
this is “containing communism.” 


* & 


The entire theory of commu- 
nism is based on the belief that free 
enterprise itself is evil, that govern- 
ments everywhere should be taken 
over by those who aim to destroy pri- 
vate property; that when this is done 
all Socialist governments will live in 
peace. 

As long as Tito and Mao Tse- 
tung call themselves Communists their 
actual or potential “deviation” from 
Moscow will be of secondary impor- 
tance. We deceive ourselves if we think 
Yugoslav, Chinese or American Com- 
munists are trustworthy because they 
sometimes criticize Moscow. 
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Men in gray—the Finnish chorus 
Brick by brick, note by note, they rebuild 


“IT will tell you,” said the Student 
President. “They are a chorus, yo. The 
best in Scandinavia. But something more. 
They are—they are Finland’s hope.” 

The young men romping over the 
approaches to the Lincoln Memorial, 
snapping photos of each other and of 
the Washington Monument’s stark shaft, 
looked less like Finland’s hope than like 
any busload of well-scrubbed divinity 
students from lowa. At a signal from 
their leader, they put away their cameras, 
lined up on steps below the Emancipator. 

“TI say that because they are also our 
best young engineers and architects. 
From the Institute of Technology at Hel- 
sinki, you understand. Most of them have 
fought in the wars. Many years.” 

The conductor held up one finger, 
dropped it. Sixty smoothly modulated 
voices broke into Sibelius’s hymn to the 
fatherland, Finlandia. As the last somber 
note floated off across the leaf-strewn 
reflecting pools, a spattering of applause 
arose from tourists and park guards. 

“You see, we came home from the 
front to find our university in ruins. 
Bombed out. We went to our government. 
No money, they told us. No materials, 
either. So we decided to build a new uni- 
versity—Tech Town—ourselves.” 

Welcome. In front of the singers, 
a representative of the District Commis- 
sioners in a flaming magenta.tie handed 
Dr. Harki, director of the chorus, a brass 
key to the Capital. The Finnish Minister 
smiled; the movie cameras whirred. 

“We got Alvar Aalto—you know 
him, the world-famous architect ?—to de- 
sign the plan of the town, where the labs 
and dormitories and shops will go. Then 
we plotted the roads, felled the trees, 
hauled the timber and cut it into planks. 


Others went out to raise money. They 
made things and sold them. They gave 
plays and concerts. They begged on the 
streets. Our streets are poor places to 
beg in these bitter years, and Finns do 
not easily beg. But they begged, for all 
of us.” 

For new cameramen, the District 
representative recaptured the key, pre- 
sented it once more to Dr. Harki with 
the little speech, the big grin. 

“Now we have raised nearly 191 mil- 
lion markkas—about $1.2 million. Not 
very much. But enough to start Tech 
Town. Do you know where we got the 
bricks for our first building? From the 
Soviet Legation. It had been bombed, too. 
Brick by brick, we tore it down—lovingly, 
you might say; we treated each brick like 


a baby. In the end, we had 800,000 good — 


bricks for Tech Town.” 

For the third time, Dr. Harki re- 
ceived the key. This time he clutched it 
tightly, fished out his glasses and some 
notes, read a brief expression of thanks 
in careful English. The chorus broke 
ranks and headed for the two busses on 
which they would tour the U.S. and 
Canada. Each member wore a_ gray 
broadcloth suit, blue tie, and tan shoes. 

“We ordered our clothes wholesale. 
We stay at the YMCA, we go by bus, we 
eat at the cafeterias. Every cent over our 
expenses must go back to Tech Town.” 

Guide. Some of the singers gathered 
about the Student President to have the 
skyline unraveled. He gestured toward a 
whitish blur on the left. “Over there, the 
Pentagon. It holds 40,000 people. Most of 
them generals.” 

A first tenor sighed. “Only in Amer- 
ica—!” 

“And over there,” said the Student 
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Thrice-welcome. To Finland’s Harki at long last goes the key. (SEE: Men in Gray) 
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President, pointing to the tower of the 
Post Office Department, “the City Hall.” 

“A beautiful town,” a bass agreed. 

“But hot,” replied the Student Presi- 
dent. “However,” he added, with the air 
of one stubbing his toe upon a profound, 
unuttered truth, “it is not so much the 
heat. It is the humidity.” 

The last singers climbed aboard the 
busses, which rumbled off to Constitution 
Hall. The Finnish Minister waved a tem- 
porary farewell, climbed into his car. A 
photographer tossed a spent flashbulb be- 
hind a bush. 

Mr. Lincoln, from his seat behind 
the pillars, stared thoughtfully across the 
Mall to where the afternoon sun glowed 
upon the Capitol. 


Shady story 


Ever since the Post Office Depart- 
ment issued its new stamp in honor of 
the Boy Scouts of America last June, 
anguished Bobcats, Wolves, and Beavers 





Stamp. Any tenderfoot knows there are 
two fingers too many. (SEE: Shady) 


have written Washington to protest that 
the engraved Scout is saluting with his 
left hand, using more than three fingers. 
Last week Postmaster General Jesse M. 
Donaldson explained: The boy isn’t salut- 
ing. He’s just shading his eyes. 


Saludos, amigo 


When a hundred newsmen from 
South and Central America descended 
upon Mount Vernon last fortnight to pay 
their respects to its former proprietor, 
only the Argentine delegation had the 
delicacy and foresight to buy a wreath 
to deposit on the tomb of the Father of 
His Country. Laying their garland, the 
Argentinians withdrew in triumph. A 
curious reporter scanned the wreath’s 
Spanish inscription. “A tribute,” it read, 
“to Joseph Washington.” 


Aw, go ahead 


An Interior Department official 
returning to Washington after a trip to 
California’s mighty Shasta Dam reports 
with relief that someone has installed a 
metal plaque on the crest of the 12-mil- 
lion-ton structure, The sign reads: “U.S. 
Government Property. Do Not Remove.” 
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... WHEN YOU HUG THE HEARTH 


Brrr! It’s cold outside, but not inside when your 
Storm Sash is made of Revere Aluminum. For it is 
non-warping, tight-fitting. Also, it’s light in weight, 
needs no painting. Windows of Revere Aluminum 
are equally efficient. Companion Revere Products are 
Revere Copper Alloy Weather Stripping and Revere 
Copper Flashing..They seal in heat, seal out cold, can- 
not rust or rot, never need painting, and, when 
properly: installed last as long as the house. Don’t 
wait until trouble starts, have. your contractor check 
the vital spots now. 


... WHEN YOU SUB FOR SANTA 


Here’s a Christmas gift that will be met with cheers 
of joy from the veteran cook as well as from the 
“can’t boil water” bride. Revere Ware! Beautiful, 
glistening Revere Ware. Those copper-clad, stain- 
less steel utensils that take over the kitchen the 
minute they are put there. They save time, fuel, 
worry, make cooking easier, do it faster, are thrifty 
to buy and practically indestructible. Whether you 
select a sauce pot, sauce pan, pressure cooker, .per- 
colator, tea kettle, Dutch oven, skillet or double 
boiler, make sure you get the genuine. Look for the 
Revere Trade Mark in the copper bottom. 





... WHEN YOU HIE OVER THE HILLS 


As your cat purrs smoothly over the highways, 
Revere Copper is probably the last thing on your 
mind. Still, if it were not for the unique combination 
of characteristics found only in the copper and brass 
that make up your radiator, your ride would not be 
so effortless and efficient. But the radiator is only 
one of the Revere spots on your car. For, from 
bumper to bumper there are over 50 others con- 
taining Revere Copper and its alloys. 
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most every day of your life! 


From the time you open your eyes to the pleading of the 


alarm clock until you go to bed at ni i 
your office, in se iia the nits: a rer 
ee go, almost every day of your life, you are served by ag 
roducts. Sometimes it’s in the form of a finished produ like 
ra ney on Stainless Steel Utensils Other oan 
ay be a sheet of copper such as used for flashi 
Again it may be the brass used in your alarm cl Yo on 
Moa gierkcer: ock. You just 
ah? or ec toam Revere Copper, Copper Alloys and 
This is not too surprising when you consi 
has been serving the American public i YR lg 
a century and a half. The knowledge of metals nt ra 4 
during that time is ready and gy 
waiting to be applied to your 
problems. Tell us about them, 
perhaps we can help. Address 
all inquiries to Dept. P-11. 


Insist on products that bear these trade 
marks. They are backed by nearly a 
century and a half of experience in the 
manufacture of metals. 


Products 





REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 
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EDUCATION 





How hate is taught 
in Red schools 


First-grade primers, smuggled out 
of Soviet-controlled East Germany last 
fortnight by International News Service 
correspondent Richard S. Weil, reveal the 
extent of Communist propaganda in the 
elementary schools. 

First-graders are told to “hate Amer- 
ica” and “love the Soviet Union.” Chil- 
dren must learn to recite the following 
“prayer”: “Fight together, black and 
white children of the USA. Fight the cap- 
italists in your country, for they want 
war. Our demand is: abolition of the 
atomic bomb. This bomb will annihilate 
all life of all men, animals and plants.” 

Barbed Wire. Pictures in color of 
the terrible plight of the children of the 
West are shown—some behind barbed 
wire enclosures, others in rags. There are 
poems about the “carefree Russian chil- 
dren.” 

One text states: “The people have 
declared their solidarity with the Soviet 
Union, but first they must overthrow the 
capitalists before they can be free.” 

Reports Weil: “To ensure that these 
lessons are thoroughly taught, trusted 
Communist Party members have been in- 
stalled in every schoolroom. Thousands 
of teachers who lacked the necessary 
fervor or allegiance have been purged.” 


What’s wrong with 


adult education 


There are 1,464,943 people in the 
Cleveland metropolitan area. 

Last fortnight Dean John P. Barden 
of Western Reserve University’s School 
of General Studies noted this fact in com- 
plaining that “only 12 people turned up 
for a seminar on music.” Only 20 started 
a science seminar, “and 12 of them fell 
off the sled at Galileo’s inclined plane.” 
A history seminar drew 29, but only 14 
completed the second year. 

Setting down his discouragement in 
the current issue of the education journal 
School & Society, Barden titled his ar- 
ticle “The Lonely, Higher Reaches of 
Adult Education.” To those who could 
have participated, but didn’t in the Basic 
Arts program of liberal education for 
adults, Barden had some dour comment 
on the nature of present-day education 
itself: “The crowd wants to be ‘educated’ 
to get promotions, change jobs, get more 
money ... to be amused , . . to have its 
pseudo intellectual bumps rubbed. We do 
all these things, too, but we do not write 
about them. We do them in order to make 
money to keep the Basic Arts program 
going.” 

Welcome for All. The seminars 
cost $96 a year, are open to everybody. 
Held once a week, for two hours, they 
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Twisting young minds. Red propaganda hits East German textbooks. (SEE: Hate) 


may be taken for credit towards a de- 
gree, or without credit. 

Purpose of them, as Barden sees 
it, “is to catch hold of how competent 
philosophers think, that we may learn to 
do likewise.” Taking the music seminar 
as an example, Barden noted: “Almost 
everybody responds to the ‘beat’ and the 
‘tunes’ of music. . . . Behind these simple, 
ignorant pleasures lies a magnificent lan- 
guage in which most of us are semi- 
illiterates—the language of music.” Bar- 
den describes what the lonely 12 students 
at the seminar did to get some grasp of 
this language: 


“They began with the simplest 
rhythms and tones. Sequences of tones 
led them to melody. Simultaneous tones 
led them to chords and harmony. They 
learned to read elementary musical-staff 
notation. From here the way was clear, 
but not easy, to the study of conventional 
patterns followed by composers... .” 

But never for a moment could Bar- 
den forget the fact that only 12 out of 
almost 114 million took the seminar: “We 
know now that learning is not a primary 
interest of Americans. The primary inter- 
ests are money, security, power, prestige, 
health, love and entertainment.” 


F. Victor Rahner 


Is this the oldest schoolhouse in the U.S.? 


Is this building at St. Augustine, 
Fla., really the oldest school still 
standing in the U.S.? Built during the 
early Spanish occupation (1565- 
1763), it has been certified by the 
Department of the Interior as “posses- 
sing exceptional historic . . . interest.” 

Recently the embers of a long- 
smoldering dispute over the nation’s 
oldest school building were fanned. 


Life magazine published a color photo 
of a green-roofed, red clapboard cot- 
tage captioned: “Oldest Schoolhouse. 
Built by the Dutch before 1696, it still 
stands on Staten Island.” 

Last week Floridans scoffed at 
claims for the Staten Island structure, 
insisted their building, a notable land- 
mark for sightseers, would still be 
shown off as the titleholder. 
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A lot of “new” ideas are old stuff on this 
continent. Over 300 years ago one of them 
was tried in both the Plymouth and James- 
town colonies. 


Under this particular idea, everything pro- 
duced went into a common storehouse. Then 
it was passed out to all, share and share alike. 


But it didn’t work. Whether a man loafed or 
worked hard, he and his family got the same. 
The incentive wasn’t there. Production fell. 
Food was scarce. Something had to be done. 


So each family was given its own plot of 
land. Every man could raise his own food 
for his own family. He didn’t have to share 
with the shirkers. 


The Result? 


Men like Jonathan did as much work as ten 
men had done before. The colonies grew and 
prospered. The American idea, as we know it, 
began to take form. 

What happened at Plymouth and Jamestown 
happens every time and everywhere that men 
are given the chance to make a profit. 


“See? Jonathan now does the work of ten!” 


Without profit, there would be no such great 
nation as we live in today. No such thriving 
industry, business and agriculture. No such 
well-paying jobs for millions of American 
workers. No world’s highest standard of living. 


Here’s the Secret 


What keeps Americans constantly trying to do 
things better, make things better? What gives 
us better and better automobiles, railroad trains, 
washing machines, radios, television, homes? 


It’s the opportunity to make a profit! 

And what is the thing which, more than any- 
thing else, means good jobs and good living 
for American families? 

It’s our American PROFIT SYSTEM. 


If you doubt this, figure how long your job 
would last with a company which is NOT 
making a profit! 

It has been truly said that the first obligation 
every company owes to its employees is to earn 


a good and steady profit. 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


Republic Building, Cleveland 1, Ohio 


A GOOD PLACE TO WORK-—_ 


A GOOD PLACE TO STAY 


NOVEMBER 15, 1950 


PIPE FOR EVERY USE 


Republic utilizes the most modern methods 
to make steel pipe for water, gas and steam 
lines... for oil and water well casing and 
tubing ... for oil, gas and gasoline pive 
li for foundation piling. . . and a 


Wmes . ss 
host of mechanical uses in many industries. 
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From bankruptcy to model city— 
the Borger story of five years 


A lesson in self-help for any town anywhere 


Are you and your neighbors really 
satisfied with your city? Does it need new 
industries, schools or pavements? Better 
stores and churches? A new airport, per- 
haps a new hotel? Here Associate Editor 
Donald S. Stroetzel tells how Borger, 
Tex., got all these things in five years, 
through self-help and without new city 
bond issues. 


Last month a bank in Oklahoma City 
(pop. 242,000) proudly displayed the 
city’s first Escalator. At the same time, 
with equal pride, C. R. Anthony Co.’s de- 
partment store was also installing the first 
moving staircase in Borger (pop. 18,000). 

Matching the progress of a city more 
than 10 times as big is a normal activity 
for the “new” Borger. During that same 
week, it dedicated a 106-room, $900,000 
hotel, a $500,000 airport, an $80,000 
American Legion building and a new 
armory. Three new grade schools are al- 
most completed. In the past three years 
alone, the city has acquired 55 new or 
completely remodeled stores and a $1.2 
million junior college and high school. 

What Borger did, any town can do. 
True, Borger is only 24 years old, but its 
short life serves only to dramatize its ac- 
complishments. For Borger is no wealthy 
boom town. Like Webster City, Iowa, or 
Bridgeton, N. J., or thousands of other 
dots on the map, its economy rests on the 
income from a few industrial plants, from 
sales to near-by farmers. Most of its 
workers make about $1.50 an hour. Its 
lawyers, doctors and merchants are well- 
to-do. But it has no millionaires. 

Dreary Town. Five years ago, Bor- 
ger was a dreary town of dark, mostly 
unpaved streets. Children went to school 
only half a day for lack of classrooms. 
Few merchants had any feeling for the 
city. Their corrugated-iron and shabby 
brick stores showed it. 

That Borger, today, is a modern, 
well-lighted city of beautiful stores can 
largely be credited to a qu:et, unassum- 
ing Oklahoma A. & M. graduate, young 
Joe Cooley. 

Cooley had been assistant manager 
of near-by Amarillo’s Chamber of Com- 
merce. When Borger merchants asked 
him to become their $500-a-month mana- 
ger, he wasn’t interested. Then he thought 
it over: If the outlook was black, wasn’t 
it also a magnificent challenge? He took 
the job in January 1944. 

“The first few months,” said Cooley 
last week, “the phone never rang. Nobody 
ever dropped into the Chamber office. But 
it was a good thing. I got around. I talked 
to a lot of people—merchants, labor lead- 
ers, industry men. I found many who 
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would like to make Borger into a modern, 
thriving city. I found out who the organ- 
izers were, and got them to head up 
Chamber Committees. 

“I tried to give them something to 
dream about—a picture of Borger as it 
could be. But always I came up against 
the same thing: Nobody really was sure 
that Borger was going to last very long. 
They feared that industry would pull out.” 

Borger’s civic uncertainty stemmed 
from the source of its being—oil. When 
twin wells gushed in near Borger in 1926, 


nearly 40,000 opportunists drove their 
jalopies over open plains dotted with 
sagebrush to the desolate, uninhabited 
spot where Borger now stands, They came 
to make money, not to make a modern, 
progressive city out of Borger. They did 
not know how long the oil would last. 

Skid Row. Along a three-mile Main 
Street rose row after row of corrugated 
and frame shacks, 50¢ flophouses, smelly 
poolrooms. The clank of slot machines 
and the roar of escaping gases from the 
wells blended with the popping of bottle 
corks and the loud voices of unkempt 
roughnecks arguing with prostitutes. 

Pistol-whipping (a blow on the head 
with a six-shooter) settled many argu- 
ments. Others ended in death. Finally, 
when the district attorney was shot and 
killed and another murder followed two 
days later, the Governor of Texas de- 
clared martial law. 


Borger quieted down, stayed quiet 
after National Guardsmen left in October 
1929. The Phillips Petroleum Co. had be- 
gun building refineries. The city govern- 
ment, by plunging deeply into debt, paved 
a few streets, built a small sewer system 
and a city hall, but there were few signs 
of permanence. 

As men took their profits and moved 
on, and others went broke, the number of 
potential taxpayers declined. By 1933, the 
population had fallen to about 7,000. Tax- 
able property had dropped in six years 
from $7 million to less than $2 million. In 
1940, the city reached the inevitable: It 
went bankrupt. The court awarded bond- 
holders a judgment against Borger of 
$556,000. 

War Boom. The war gave Borger a 
badly needed lift. The Government built 
a synthetic-rubber plant and an arsenal 
nearby. Phillips Petroleum expanded its 
refining and other facilities. War workers 
streamed in, boosted the population close 
to 14,000. Payrolls jumped from $7.8 
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Reform. Hudson Davis and Joe Cooley plan with City Manager A. A. Meredith. 


million in 1940 to more than $30 million 
when the war ended. 

Retail sales doubled. But Main Street 
remained much as it had before. Many 
merchants were still there to make a kill- 
ing. Few would risk capital or effort on a 
permanent Borger. There was little com- 
fort in wild guesses that the oil and gas 
would last 40 or 60 years. Nobody really 
knew how long the synthetic-rubber fac- 
tory would stay open after the war. 

In an effort to end this uncertainty 
Joe Cooley and a delegation of Borger 
businessmen visited Bartlesville, Okla., in 
1947. They talked frankly with K. S. 
Adams, president of Phillips Petroleum 
Co., largest employer in Borger. 

“Will you,” they asked, “tell our peo- 
ple in a public speech that Phillips is in 
Borger to stay?” 

Adams did more than that. He told 
a Borger crowd that it was strictly up to 
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FIRE 


The Fit Horsemen 


You Buy a New Home 


Bill and Lillian Smith had wanted their own home ever 
since he got out of the Army. Then one day Lillian found it. 


In it were all of the wonderful comforts she had always 
wished she could have. Outside was a clean, green, sun-filled 
world for little Jackie ‘and Pam to play in. 


But how did fire insurance help them buy it? 


First, without fire insurance on the house to protect the lender, 
the Smiths couldn’t have borrowed the money to buy it. 

Then after they moved in, it protected the money they put 
into both the house and the furnishings. 


But, before the house was even a blueprint, fire insurance 
made possible the building of the entire development. 
Without insurance protection at every step in construction, 
the builder could not have financed his own operations. 


That’s how fire insurance helps you acquire a home with 
today’s high living standards. Such standards exist only in your 
country —where individual initiative and business freedom are 
constantly making America a better place to live in. 
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How Fire Insurance Helps 


Fire insurance services are brought you 
by 200,000 agents and brokers all over the 
United States. Chances are one of them is 
a neighbor of yours. 


Your fire insurance rate per $100 protection 
is as much as 30% lower today than it was 
30 years ago. Write to the address below for 
a booklet giving the facts and telling other 
advantages of stock company fire insurance. 





AN ADVERTISEMENT SPONSORED BY THE STOCK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES, THEIR AGENTS AND BROKERS, 
THROUGH THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE/UNDERWRITERS, 85 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 












them whether Phillips stayed or not. 

“Your community,” he said, “has 
never quite caught up with the pace of 
the industrial domain that supports it... . 
There are many hundreds of potential 
Borger residents who do not live in this 
locality because certain . . . community 
facilities and services are not available.” 

Adams did his part. Phillips built 
two pipelines connecting its Borger re- 
fineries with the oil fields of West Texas, 
thereby avoiding production cutbacks. At 
the same time, Borger merchants began to 
feel the farm prosperity in the cattle and 
wheat ranches of the North Plains. 

“Up there,” some of them kidded, 
“the only way you can tell a rich man 
from a poor man is that the poor man 
washes his own Cadillac.” 

Expansion. A new spirit began to 
grip Borger’s merchants. Beside his orig- 
inal stucco-plastered shack, E. J. (Pop) 
Lewis put up a large glass-and-brick 
hardware store. Frank Jennings, the slow- 
talking furniture dealer who came to 
Borger 21 years ago with $6.50 in his 
pocket, built a new $80,000 store. Hudson 
Davis, who had run a $500 stake up to a 
$1.5 million-a-year Chevrolet dealership, 
sank $170,000 in a service center. 

The number of merchants willing to 
pay $12 to $25 yearly Chamber of Com- 
merce dues rose from 117 (1944) past 
700. Led by Cooley, the Chamber looked 
around for ways to develop a better city. 

Some needs were obvious. Streets 
should be paved, street markers erected. 
Borger needed a new hotel: So poor were 
facilities that the city’s industries kept 
their guests in Amarillo, 52 miles away. 
The city also needed an airport: Its tiny, 
hilly field was too small for Phillips’s 
DC-3s or airlines to use. 

But how was Borger to get these 
things? City Manager A. A. Meredith had 
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Persuasive. Lou Cooley sells housewives 
on paying for paving 200 blocks. 
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made remarkable strides in paying off the 
city’s debt. (He brought in out-of-town 
experts to make property appraisals 
equitable, then collected new, higher 
taxes despite threats to “take a gun to 
him.”) But there was little city money for 
improvements. It became evident that the 
Chamber must do most of the job. 
Special Chamber committees tackled 
each problem. They found out what other 
towns had done. They measured the re- 
sources on hand. On Thursday noons, at 
luncheon meetings of the Chamber, they 
made their reports. The meetings, without 
entertainment, were dead serious. 
Pavements. There was no city 
money for paving. But D. M. Spector’s 
Street Paving Committee thought it knew 
how to lick the problem. Why not have 
each resident foot the bill voluntarily for 
paving in front of his house or store? 
Cooley sent his pretty, persuasive 
secretary, Lou Cooley (no relation) out 
to knock on doors. When a resident 
balked, Manager Cooley or Chamber 
president Hudson Davis dropped in for a 
chat. If they didn’t sell the balker, there 
was always the indirect approach: Pass 
the word among the neighbors that “so- 
and-so is holding up paving on our 
street.” For the poor, the Chamber set up 
a revolving fund which would permit 
them to pay very gradually. Between 1947 
and 1950, this technique paved more than 
200 blocks of Borger. 
Street Lights. Borger, with only 27 
street lights, needed many more. Cooley 
and the Street Lighting Committee went 
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. . « have vanished from the modernized Borger shopping district of today. 


to the City Commission, worked out a 
deal whereby the local utility, Southwest- 
ern Public Service Co., would buy and 
install the system free. The city had only 
to pay the light bill. By the year’s end, 
Borger will have more than 500 street 
lights. 

To get 300 metal street markers, 
Chamber members each put up a little 
cash. City workers installed them. 

A Good Hotel. At first, the hotel 
committee believed that a large chain 
might build a hotel for Borger. But the 
chains wanted Borger to put up the lion’s 
share of the cash. Finally, on Sept. 27, 
1947, the Chamber decided to finance it 
by selling common stock. 

For weeks, 150 businessmen rang 
doorbells, in the search for stockholders. 
Barber Slim Harrell sold shares while 
shaving customers. Nearly 500 workers, 
doctors, large and small businessmen, 
bought enough $100 shares to bring in 
$422,000. Most of the stock was sold on 
the installment plan: 10% down, nine 
months to pay. Only $6,300 pledged was 
not paid. 

Texas representatives of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation had as- 
sured Cooley that RFC would advance the 
balance of the $900,000 needed. “But we 
shouldn’t have counted on it,” Cooley rec- 
ollected last week. “Just when we thought 
the deal was set, RFC’s board in Wash- 
ington turned down our request.” 

Desperate, Cooley twice flew to 
Washington to tangle with bureaucratic 
red tape. No luck. Borger’s hopes 
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-«,only when men were Free to work for Themselves! 


ID YOU KNOW that the Pilgrims 
ID nearly starved to death? That they 
suffered hunger for two long years, 


with never enough food in the Colony’s 
storehouse? 


Have you heard how the Governor and his 
councilors had complete control of the land 
and what people produced? How they tried 
to rouse the Colonists to raise more grain; 
and how they found a way that worked? 


During their first year, food was scarce. 
Even after the 1621 harvest was gathered, 
the daily ration was only about a quarter of 
a pound of bread for each person. 


In the spring of 1622, the Colonists com- 
plained they were too weak to work raising 
food. Although they were, on the whole, 
deeply religious, some were so hungry that 
they stole food from their starving fellow- 
workers, 


Young men complained because they had to 
work hard to feed other men and their 
wives and children. Strong men who were 
heads of families griped. They said that 
even though they put in long hoursand raised 


good crops, they and their children re- 
ceived no more food or clothes than men 
who were unable or unwilling to put in 
more than a few hours’ work a day. 


Women rebelled when ordered to cook for 
men not their husbands, or when requested 
to wash their clothes. And what about the 
husbands of women who had been set at 
these jobs? Their wives, they growled, were 
little better than slaves, and many men 
declared they wouldn’t permit their women- 


folk to do that kind of work. 


After months of bitter complaints, the Gov- 
ernor and chief men of the Colony came to 
the conclusion that they were making a bad 
mistake. As Governor Bradford said, they 
had thought they were “wiser than God.” 


And so, in 1623, they turned away from 
government dictation and gave each family 
a parcel of land for its own use. 


Then what a change took place! Even the 
women went into the fields willingly, tak- 
ing their children along with them. All — 
men, women and children—planted as much 
corn as they felt they could possibly work. 


People who had formerly complained that 
they were too weak to dig or hoe, declaring 
that it was tyranny to make them undertake 
field work, gladly undertook to plant and 
cultivate for themselves. 


And when the harvest was gathered, instead 
of famine they had plenty. And so they all 
gave thanks to God. And what a Thanks- 
giving they celebrated! 


No wonder they gave up for all time their 
sharing of poverty . . . their belief that it 
was good for all to suffer scarcity together. 
They found that it is better for each man 
to work for himself to produce plenty, be- 
cause that benefits everyone. 


A Free Offer of Special Interest to . 
Parents, Students, Teachers 


If you'd like to have Governor Bradford’s actual 
account of why the Pilgrim Fathers celebrated 
this early Thanksgiving — in his own words 
and his quaint, old-fashioned spelling — maz a 
post card to Dept. 433%, The International 
Nickel Company, Inc., New York 5, New York. 


Bisco THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


| N ickel .»» Your Unseen Friend 


© 1950, T.1.N. Co. 
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Air & rail 
passengers 


40% of its 
retail sales 


Amarillo’s population is 74,- 
000. Borger’s is only 18,000. But by 
lumping Borger with 201 other towns 
and small cities in Amarillo’s trading 
area, the number of potential Amarillo 
customers approaches one _ million. 
Out-of-town purchases account for 

' 40% of its retail sales and most of its 
wholesale business. 

“We believe that the more pros- 
perous the Borgers become, the better 
for Amarillo,” Rex Baxter, manager of 
Amarillo’s Chamber of Commerce, 
said last week. “We do everything pos- 
sible to build them up.” 

Amarillo businessmen turn out en 
masse for area-town celebrations. The 
Amarillo Symphony Orchestra goes 
along. Amarillo delegations plead with 
the state roads commission for new 
roads the area-towns want. Amarillo 
banker Virgil Patterson gave expert 
advice when Borger sought to finance 
its new hotel, even though his bank de- 
rived no direct benefit. As a friendly 
gesture, the Amarillo Globe-News 

bought $1,000 worth of hotel stock. 


dimmed. Finally, Cooley and a three-man 
Chamber of Commerce delegation flew to 
Washington for a third time. They in- 
sisted upon a personal hearing by the 
board. Cooley explained the logic of Bor- 
ger’s case. (The hotel would repay the 
loan by assigning income from its stores 
and offices.) RFC gave in. 

Airport Battle. To get an airport, 
the Chamber helped arrange joint county- 
Federal financing. But what airline could 
be interested? There were two feeder-line 
possibilities, Pioneer and Central. To sell 
them, Cooley needed to prove Borger 
would bring profits. He talked to the 
Amarillo traffic representative of Braniff 
Airways, got the clinching statistic he 
needed: An average of 70 Borger resi- 
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Most of its 
wholesale trade 


What the Borgers mean to big cities 


concerts 


This approach, far from the old 
“Jet’s not build up our competition” 
attitude in many big cities, reflects 
Amarillo’s conviction that even though 
the Borgers grow prosperous and ac- 
quire new stores they will still turn to 
the Amarillos for wider choice of na- 
tionally advertised merchandise. 

Indeed, they do. White & Kirkin 
department store found out-of-town 
business so profitable it opened a mail- 
order shopping service. Seven out of 
nine accounts of the Amarillo Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Co. outlet are 
out of town; 74 are in Borger. Mor- 
row-Thomas Hardware Co. draws 93% 
of its wholesale business from outside 
Amarillo. 

“The towns around us have grown 
tremendously in the past 10 years,” 
said Harry Holland, Polk Street cloth- 
ier who has prospered for 31 years 
selling $100 suits and $5 ties. “I’ve 
seen it in my sales. It’s the nice kind 
of business, too. Out-of-towners buy 
more at one time. And, more often 
than not, they buy my best.” 






dents a month flew on Braniff alone. By 
last week, both Pioneer and Central were 
competing for Borger’s business. 
Projects Unlimited. In one way or 
another, practically everything Adams 
had asked for had been done. Only last 
month, the Rev. J. G. Glenn, minister of 
the First Presbyterian Church and a 
Chamber member, interviewed and hired 
the first full-time recreation director to 
develop softball leagues and other activi- 
ties for plant workers and their children. 
Members of the Ladies Garden Club, co- 
operating with the Chamber, had helped 
develop parks where shacks once stood. 
Businessmen had risked rattlesnake bites 
to carry rocks from the Canadian River 
canyon to build a Girl Scout cabin. 


The Phillips Petroleum Co., in turn, 
was showing more affection for Borger. 
It recently began work on a new catalytic 
cracking plant which will provide new 
jobs. It loaned busses and donated a 
large, expensive exhibit when Borger’s 
Chamber staged a big promotion last 
month. And, for the first time, Phillips 
has a man on the 15-man Chamber Board 
of Directors. 

Three to Go. “We have just about 
completed our program for keeping the 
industry we have,” Cooley said last week. 
“Now we are concentrating on three other 
major projects. We want the Santa Fe 
Railway to extend its Borger spur. We 
want the Government to enrich the area 
by building an $85 million dam across 
the Canadian River. And we want some 
new industry to come to town so we can 
diversify our economy. 

“We have heard that the sand around 
here is good for glass, that the clay is per- 
fect for brick. But we don’t know for 
sure. So we are going to hire a firm of in- 
dustrial engineers for $5,000 to find out 
this and other economic facts about our 
area. Then we can go to prospective new 
industries with confidence in our case.” 

Cooley is taking on the new projects 
just as he accomplished the others. 
Quietly he assembles the facts and pre- 
sents them to his committees as a pro- 
gram, but not as his own. Usually he pre- 
faces it with “this is the way others have 
worked out this problem.” 

By last week, it appeared that “oth- 
ers” might soon be emulating progressive 
Borger in solving their own problems. 
The formula is simple: First, hire an ag- 
gressive, objectiveeminded Chamber of 
Commerce manager, from out of town if 
necessary. Then, working with him, tackle 
the city’s problems one by one. If he’s 
smart, he’ll muster every available bit of 
local initiative through wide use of com- 
mittees. 

That was Cooley’s basic approach. 
Over his desk hangs a simple framed 
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Shave & stock. Barber Harrell sells 
hotel shares. (SEE: Borger) 
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Did you know that... 
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Drillers have now gone down nearly four miles in the search Daily, America’s oil transportation system moves 240,000,000 
for oil—just about as deep as Mt. McKinley is high. Progress gallons of oil where and when it is wanted—does it so efficiently 
in the science of finding oil is adding billions of barrels that a gallon of gasoline actually costs you less than a 
to our oil reserves. gallon of distilled water. 
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In 1859, with long-hours of backbreaking labor, the average With thousands of independent companies competing in the 7 
farmer raised only enough to feed a family of five. Today, with marketing of oil, gasoline is one of the few things you can 
oil-powered farm machinery one farmer can feed him- buy today that costs about the same (taxes excluded) 

self and fourteen other people. as it did 25 years ago. 


; AMERICAN OIL INDUSTRY is better prepared today than ever before to meet any na- 
tional emergency. This country’s capacity to produce and refine petroleum has in- 
creased around 25 per cent since the peak demands of World War II. 


In peace or war, oil men working in America’s privately-managed, competing oil com- 
panies provide the nation with the largest possible supplies of petroleum products—prod- 
ucts of the highest quality at the lowest prices in the world. 
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oil progress means more and better products. 


Published by The Texas Company in cooperation with the Oil Industry Information Committee, 50 West 50th Street, New York 20, N. Y. 
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prayer: “Oh Lord, let me never forget my 
committees for they are my meat and 
daily bread. Remind me constantly, Oh 
Lord, that if I fail to bring them together, 
they will eventually tear me apart. That 
which they fail to do will be my undoing. 
What they accomplish, we all share with 
joy and all win together. Lord, help me 
keep my committees hustling.” 


Can a businessmen’s organization in 
your city boast of community service like 
that of Borger’s Chamber of Commerce? 
I{ so, PATHFINDER is interested. Write to 
the Business editor at 1323 M St., N.W., 
W ashington, D.C. 


Wilson of G. M. 
lashes out at steel 


Biggest bombshell in the controversy 
over steel shortages was exploded last 
week by General Motors’ President C. E. 
Wilson. He followed Chairman Edward 
L. Ryerson of Inland Steel Co. on the 
program of ‘the American Society for 
Metals at the 32nd National Metals Show 
in Chicago. Ryerson had said that “ap- 
parent shortages” in steel were not slow- 
ing the nation’s industrial growth or arma- 
ment program. 

After Wilson finished his prepared 
speech he steppdd back to the micro- 
phone, saying: “I just can’t refrain from 
taking up Mr. Ryerson’s challenge and 
saying a little something about steel.” 

Strong words. Then he said plenty. 
He accused steel industry leaders of 
“blurred vision,” charged them with big 
errors of judgment. Turning to Ryerson 
he added: “The steel industry did not 
have enough confidence in this country to 
expand adequately. Steel executives 
should get the dust out of their eyes.” 

Reporters described Ryerson, when 
he rose to reply, as “so angry he couldn’t 
do justice to his subject.” 

Other steel officials made no immedi- 
ate reply. Unofficially it was expected 
that their answer would be the one they 
had made to attacks by Government off- 
cials: that steel is now rapidly moving to 
increase capacity by 10 million tons. 


Can railroads 
pay higher wages? 


Last week the presidents of two 
railroad brotherhoods—locomotive engi- 
neers and trainmen—made fiery conven- 
tion speeches. Their unions, they said, 
would co-operate in a finish-fight for 
wage increases. 

The engineers’ president, J. P. 
Shields, told the trainmen’s convention at 
Miami Beach he had never found the 
railroad operators “more indifferent or 
arrogant” than during recent wage nego- 
tiations in Washington. 

Daniel P. Loomis of Chicago, chair- 
man of the Association of Western Rail- 
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ways, in Washington to negotiate when- 
ever the railroad unions were ready, 
raised his eyebrows at this remark. 
“Why,” he said, “we offered Shields the 
same settlement White House adviser 
John Steelman suggested last August— 
23¢ an hour for yardmen and 5¢ an hour 
for road men, plus a three-year agree- 
ment for increases based on the cost of 
living.” By last week all railroad labor 
unions, representing 1.3 million workers, 
had indicated they would demand either 
wage increases or changed working con- 
ditions which are the equivalent of pay 
boosts. In some cases new demands were 
piling up on top of old. 

Firemen, conductors and brakemen 
want a 40-hour week with 48 hours’ pay. 
On Nov. 3 the engineers, who had pre- 
viously asked a 20% increase with no 
change in hours, asked also for 25¢ an 
hour extra for time away from home. 

Demands by firemen, conductors and 
brakemen would add $229 million to rail- 
road payrolls; demands by non-operating 
employes amounted to more than $550 
million. With others the total exceeded $1 
billion. Operators looked at the figures 
and wryly noted: “The total of increases 
demanded amounts to 214 times the $438 
million net income of the roads in 1949.” 

Planned Seizure. Meanwhile, the 
railroads were technically being operated 
by the Army under White House orders 
after workers last August refused to ac- 
cept increases recommended by President 
Truman’s fact-finding board. 

Until elections were out of the way, 
the unions were satisfied to let things 
drift. The Army kept out of wage dis- 
putes, expecting the roads and unions to 
come to terms. Now the crisis is hot be- 
cause union leaders are hearing from 
home. With the cost of living going up 
many are tired of going without increases 
they might have had. 

Whatever new wrinkles the crisis 
might bring, it would be the same old 
crisis. For 10 years the railroads and 
unions have been in almost constant nego- 
tiation with threats of nation-wide rail 
tieups coming intermittently. 

Until 1941 the Railway Labor Act, 
which provides for an emergency board— 
the Presidential fact-finding board— 
worked well. Both the roads and em- 
ployes accepted the board’s recommenda- 
tions. But that year the un‘ons rejected 
the recommendations of a board ap- 
pointed by Roosevelt. 

When a strike threatened in 1942, 
FDR intervened. The roads and unions 
agreed to submit their differences to him 
for settlement. FDR upped the recom- 
mendations made by his own fact-finding 
board, granted a further increase of 5¢ 
an hour, a week’s vacation with pay, and 
other benefits. Then, to prevent a strike, 
he seized the roads. 

White House Law. In this way a 
new step was added to the procedure pro- 
vided by the Railway Labor Act. Stand- 
ard union practice today calls for getting 
all possible concessions from the fact- 
finding board, rejecting these concessions 
and then demanding more from the White 
House under pressure of a strike threat. 








Gurley. A mild approach to a serious 
labor problem. (SEE: Railroads) 


This “something new” added to the 
Railway Labor Act outside the law has 
stymied the railroad operators for nearly 
a decade. Now they demand something 
be added to the statute that is plainly 
within the law—compulsory arbitration, 
as provided by the pending Donnell bill. 

This bill adds one formal, regular 
step to procedure of the original act. It 
provides that findings of the President’s 
board shall be binding on both operators 
and workers. If either side is dissatisfied, 
it may start new proceedings immediately 
—but meanwhile may not resort either to 
lockout or strike. 

In six out of eight important disputes 
since 1941, the unions rejected the board’s 
findings and threatened strike. In four 





Wide World 
Factory fashion show. Hess wants men 
to know women’s clothes. (SEE: Miners) 
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cases these threats led to Government 
seizure. Last week, in Chicago, Fred G. 
Gurley, president of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe, summed up the railroad’s 
viewpoints: 

“I suppose that in a Government 
such as ours the only thing that can be 
done to stop the tendency of the brother- 
hoods in their unwise and unwarranted 
actions is to use the forces of education. 
We must foster an understanding of the 
obligations as well as the benefits of our 
form of society. Recognition of their obli- 
gations should lead them to a more sober 
and more reasoned view. 

“But if this form of public education 
does not govern then it would seem to me 
that the law-making machinery of our 
form of society must come’ into play— 
and laws must be passed which will pre- 
scribe legal and binding settlements for 
disputes.” 

A tall, youthful-looking 61, Gurley 
is called “the railroad man’s railroader.” 
At 17, he made a nuisance of himself, 
nosing into things at a dispatcher’s office 
on the Burlington lines. To get him out 
from under foot the trainmaster made 
him a clerk at $82.50 a month. Gurley 
went right on up—from freight checker, 
assistant roadmaster, yardmaster, and di- 
vision superintendent to vice-president. 

Gurley’s pioneering work with diesels 
captured Santa Fe’s interest. The road 
summoned him to a vice-presidency and 
in 1944 made him president. 

Morale has never been higher 
throughout the Santa Fe organization. 
Gurley’s personality, his sense of justice 
and his bottom-to-top career are largely 
responsible. Between him and his men 
there is a strong bond. His calm approach 
to differences has strengthened it. 

Gentle Approach. Mildly, Gurley 
last week pointed out that recent events 
have confirmed opinions he gave last May 
before a Senate committee in favor of the 
Donnell bill. As he sees it, railroad labor 
leaders are pursuing “a deliberate and 
systematic policy of spurning voluntary 
arbitration.” For years he had hoped that 
differences between the men and the 
roads could be solved under the Railway 
Labor Act. Now, with regret, he con- 
cludes that these methods have failed and 
some method akin to compulsory arbitra- 
tion must be tried. 

In all fairness, labor leaders could 
not charge railroad presidents with “ar- 
rogance” in advocating this change. Ac- 
tually, every railroad man still hopes 
that a better method—using the forces of 
education—can be found. 


Models for miners 


Hess Bros. Department Store in Al- 
lentown, Pa., convinced that husbands 
should have more to say about women’s 
clothes, put six models on the road to 
give fashion shows for coal miners and 
steel workers. “Think of the market,” ex- 
claimed Max Hess Jr., “if you could get 
him as interested as she is in the black 
velvet sheath dress or the pleated dream.” 
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The fire Wi x 
left the ré 


but furnishings 
were damaged 


all over the house! 
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Claim #H-49-9440: It was a 
typical small fire. The owner and 
his wife were away from their New Jersey house at the 
time and a neighbor gave the alarm. The Fire Depart- 
ment arrived promptly, soon had the blaze under control 
and confined it to the living room. In spite of their effi- 
ciency, a day bed, a large upholstered armchair and a 
9 x 12 rug were destroyed, and other furnishings through- 
out the house were damaged by water or smoke. Fortu- 
nately, this couple had Hartford Household Contents 
Insurance and Hartford paid the entire loss . . . $1,150. 


As in this case, even a small fire can cause a big loss in 
furnishings and personal effects. That’s why it’s a good 
idea to get your belongings under insurance protection. 
But be sure you include them all... find out exactly 
what they’re worth. Hartford’s Inventory Booklet makes 
this easy. Write us for a free copy, or ask your Hartford 
agent or insurance broker. In over 5000 communities 
you can locate your Hartford agent by calling Western 
Union, asking for “Operator 25.” 


HARTFORD 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 
HARTFORD LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 


Year in and year out you'll do well with the Hartford 
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it’s a CHANCE you wouldn't take 


No, you wouldn't risk moving in, unarmed and unprotected, on a deadly rattler, 


no more than you'd expose your life to any one of the hundreds of risks against 
which you can have protection. 


But it’s easier to see the peril of a rattler poised to strike than to sense some of 
the everyday chances many of us still take with our own and our families’ lives. 


Leaving a family without the security of life insurance is no less a risk than tempt- 
ing a rattler; it's a risk no man can afford to take. 


For without adequate life insurance a family is taking chances, reckless, un- 
necessary chances. See for yourself how easy and inexpensive it is to secure family 
protection—there’s an Equitable representative near your home who will be glad 
to explain how you can assure your family's future. 





THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


THOMAS |. PARKINSON »* PRESIDENT 
393 SEVENTH AVENUE @¢ NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 
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AT THIS LATE HOUR, neither the White House, the multiple Government agencies 
nor the military can tell what a well-balanced defense and foreign-— 
aid spending program would look like. 

RUNAWAY SPENDING IDEAS have the Treasury scared stiff. It is calling——behind 
the scenes——for a moratorium on "emotional" planning. 
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billion——almost World War II's peak-——-regardless of financial and ec-— 
onomic hazards. Estimates of $200 billion to $300 billion for rearm- 
ing the U.S. and its allies are current. 


ee 


points of view." By this he means——he says-——that the public should 
support peace and stability by voluntarily refraining from buying 
cars, TV sets and new homes. 

MANY BUSINESSMEN SHOW a more realistic appreciation of the situation than some 
Government officials. W. Randolph Burgess, executive committee chair— 
man of New York's National City Bank, says: "To encourage production 
and discourage spending, we should tax spending, not production." 





ONE NEW IDEA is a "transactions tax" to remind everyone he's paying for de- 
fense and security. The broadest excise tax ever seriously consider- 
ed, it would raise between $6 billion and $8 billion a year. Each 
time a product, or any portion of a product, changed hands a tax 
would be paid. This could mean from 15 to 20 taxes per product. 


A FEW RETAILERS, but not so many as the headlines suggest, are complaining 
about the controls on consumer spending and building. Federal Reserve 
Board will issue more stringent rules if the situation demands it. 
and X are intended to be severe, and critics should "acquiesce." 

FAMILY INCOMES are growing with higher wages, overtime pay and more jobs for 
women. Retailers think this means a boom in soft goods, replacing the 
boom in durable goods. The latter is expected to end about Dec. l 
under new rules spelled out by NPA chief William Harrison. 


UNDER THE NEW RESTRICTIONS, radio, TV and appliance manufacturers will get 15% 
to 30% less of critical materials; aluminum, cobalt, nickel and copper 
will be "regulated"; aluminum industry will choose between a curtail-— 
ment order or a voluntary cutback in civilian quotas. 

MOST CRITICAL MATERIALS thus saved will be stockpiled, but substantial amounts 
will be earmarked for freight cars and other defense-related uses. 


EXPECT A LULL IN RISING FOOD PRICES until late winter. Then look for them to 


go above 1948's record level——unless the Government moves fast against 
inflation. 


TWO JOKERS IN THE STABILIZATION ACT may surprise businessmen who believe the 
law prohibits price controls without simultaneous wage ceilings. 

ACTUALLY, THE PRESIDENT is not required by the law to block wage increases un- 
less he thinks they would cause price hikes. Joker No. 2 is the Pres- 
ident's power to adjust both wages and prices "as he deems necessary 
to prevent... hardships and inequities." 


JEALOUSY AND CONFUSION of overlapping Army-Navy-Air Force guided missile pro- 
grams will be cleared up by K. T. Keller, chairman of Chrysler Corp. 
As an unpaid adviser to Defense Secretary George Marshall he will give 
about half his time to defense. 


THOUGH THE KNOW-HOW EXISTS, guided missiles today are less likely to hit enemy 


targets than to come back and hit the men who fired then. 
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SCIENCE 


How new insecticides 
breed super-flies 


Houseflies haven’t yet reached the 
point of slapping back at the swatter. 
But they’re getting tougher. 

The situation is serious, a U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture scientist warned 
last fortnight. Dr. Fred C. Bishopp, as- 
sistant chief of the Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine, glumly told the 
National Pest Control Association meet- 
ing in Cincinnati: 

“The tremendous degree of resist- 
ance to insecticides that has already de- 
veloped . . . certainly gives cause for 
anxiety.” 


Changing Habits. This is true in 
many parts of the U.S. and abroad, he 
declared. It isn’t only that the pests may 
shrug off attack by a poison like DDT, 
then pass that immunity on to future 
generations. They seem to be strengthen- 
ing their defenses generally. Dr. Bish- 
opp’s evidence: 

@ @ Many observers note that flies 
are changing their habits. Instead of rest- 
ing on ceilings or walls they have learned 
to avoid the sprayed surfaces. They hum 
around as usual but land on the floor or 
buzz out of a barn to settle on the ground. 

ee When marked resistance has 
been built up to two chemicals (some- 
times even one) the flies “may readily be- 
come resistant to all of the commonly 
used materials.” Researchers are driving 
hard to find a long-lasting spray effective 
against all flies. But that, the USDA sci- 
entist said, is “expecting a great deal.” 

In Dr. Bishopp’s opinion it is time to 
emphasize sanitation and avoid complete 
dependence on insecticides. Jokingly— 
but nonetheless grimly—he remarked that 
“under some conditions at least, the flies 
have become so resistant ... it takes a 
hammer to kill them.” 


Speed of light: 
a little faster 


An amazing idea struck the Ital- 
ian astronomer Galileo. From it came his- 
tory’s first attempt to measure the speed 
of light. 

He and an assistant, each with a 
shrouded lamp, stood on separate hill- 
tops. Galileo blinked a signal; his helper 
replied. In theory, elapsed time for the 
round trip would indicate light’s velocity. 

Galileo gave his scheme many trials. 
But when he died in 1642 he still had no 
solution. In each test, after subtracting 
the time his helper used up in uncover- 
ing his lamp, light appeared to flit from 
hill to hill and back in nothing flat. 

Next to Nothing. Later scientists 
using mirrors, telescopes and, eventually, 
electronics did better. Since 1940 the gen- 
erally accepted speed—averaged from 
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Acme 
Dr. Ginzton. For one part in 23,000, 
five years of labor. (SEE: Light) 


many findings—has been 186,272 miles a 
second. 

Last week that figure was challenged 
by Stanford University researchers. After 
five years of painstaking work, they re- 
ported that light travels 186,280 miles a 
second—eight miles faster than the old 
figure. 

Their technique, reported in the 
Physical Review, involved study of radio 
waves, which move at the same speed as 
light waves. It was devised by a brilliant 
young physicist, Dr. William W. Hansen. 
After his death last year, the work was 
headed by Dr. Edward L. Ginzton. 

The scientists worked with a cylin- 
der in which they determined the fre- 
quency of a radio signal of known wave- 
length. They took infinite pains to make 
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all measurements accurate to a minute 
fraction of an inch; temperatures were 
not permitted to vary more than a hun- 
dredth of a degree. 

Calculating the frequency from the 
mass of data collected kept an expert 
mathematician busy for a month. But 
once this was done, the speed of light 
could be found simply by multiplying 
frequency by wave-length. 

The method was described as 10 to 
20 times as precise as any previously 
used. The new figure it produced varied 
from the old by only about one part in 
23,000. But in the vast and complex cal- 
culations of physicists, engineers and as- 
tronomers, it could make important dif- 
ferences. 

Pilots’ Guide. One down-to-sea cal- 
culation apparently cleared up a mystery 
for navigators. Loran, war-born system 
of navigation by radio signal, had led 
ships astray. 

Experts had hunted for an explana- 
tion and found none. But they noted that 
the ships went off course by a slight—but 
constant—margin of error. Tinkering 
with the value used for the speed of radio 
waves, they arbitrarily set a figure which 
would put ships where they belonged. 

It turned out to be almost precisely 
that found at Stanford. 


Just a jiffy 


When a wife tells her impatient 
husband: “I'll be ready in a jiffy,” she 
means, as Webster’s New Collegiate Dic- 
tionary puts it: “Collog. a moment; in- 
stant.” To physicists, however, the word 
has a more precise meaning: the time it 
takes for light to travel one centimeter. 

Latest length of a jiffy, based on the 
new figure for the speed of light an- 
nounced last week (see above) : 0.00000- 
0000033357 second. 


Girdles trick trees into producing more seeds 


Trees wear girdles in Western 
Washington forests, not to slim their 
lines but to make them more prolific. 

The Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 
announced last fortnight it had 
strapped tight steel bands around 100 
superior-quality Douglas firs. Ex- 
plained Paul Lauterbach, its Centralia 


research department director: 

When mountain beavers partially 
girdle a tree, it reacts to the threat by 
stepping up seed production to pro- 
create its kind. With bands to restrict 
normal food flow through bark, for- 
esters hope for the same result without 
damaging the tree. 
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MORE STEEL 


SARE ‘ean 


iso on its way- 





New steel mills are being rushed to completion ... 
still others are being planned. Existing mills are. 


being improved, as steel companies review their 


AMERICAN STEEL CAPACITY 


plans to make sure they are ready to meet the new 


demands of re-armament and growing civilian needs, 


1952 (end)— 109,963,000 tons (or more) If you need some of the many, many things made from 


steel that make American life so comfortable, be patient. 


a nee ee Right now, steel supplies seem shorter than they really 


are. The steel industry is bigger than you think. Look 
1945 —95,505,000 tons carefully at the chart for proof of that. Competition 
has made it big and strong, taught it to lick every prob- 


1940—81,619,000 tons lem by breaking production records. 








AMERICA’S INDUSTRY 
Direct Military Needs 


Biggest World War I Year Grectell Sra to fr Maen 


v 
22,800,000 tons More than 200 companies make up the free 
‘ ; ond independent industry of America. 
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Tuar doesn’t sound like too much of a 
problem, does it? 

But suppose it was money you didn’t 
really need. Suppose you had all the in- 
surance you wanted and enough cash in 
the bank for emergencies. Then what 
would you do with the money? 

Oh, you could take a trip or buy a car, 
all right. Spending it would be easy. 

But maybe you wouldn’t want to. Maybe 
you’d rather put that extra money to 
work. Put it where it had a good chance 
to grow. Where it might bring you a 5% 
or 6% return year after year. 

If you'd like to do something like that 
with your money, we think you should 
consider investing in common stocks. 

Right now, for example, 900 of the 
1,024 common stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange pay dividends. Divi- 
dends that average about 7% of their pur- 
chase price. That’s pretty much the story 
ever since 1940, too. Because the ten year 
average stands at a little over 8 out of 10 
stocks, paying dividends of 6.3%. 

Still, dividends aren’t everything. 

Just as in any other form of investing, 
there is risk in owning common stocks. The 
risk that the price may fall after you buy. 

But if you stick to sound stocks in 
sound companies, the chances are that 
over the years you'll find them selling at 
higher prices more often than lower ones. 

Of course, if you’ve never invested be- 
fore, there are lots of other things you 
may want to know about the risks and 
rewards in owning common stocks. 

That’s why we prepared a pamphlet that 
answers many of the most common ques- 
tions about our business. It explains just 
what stocks and bonds are, and the dif- 
ference between them. It tells you what 
stocks are worth, just how they’re traded, 
and why prices change. It describes what 
a Stock Exchange is and just what it does. 
There’s a separate section on how to buy 
and sell securities, on how to open an ac- 
count, what services to expect from your 
broker, and what commissions you pay. 

If vou’d like this primer—in plain 
English—on investing, just ask for “What 
Everybody Ought to Know... About 
This Stock and Bond Business.” There’s 
no charge. Just write to— 


Department J] F-87 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 
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“Atomic cocktails” 





can be dangerous 


Hospitals warned on care in isotope therapy 


“Atomic cocktails” have a_ two- 
way kick—one good, one dangerous. To 
guard against the dangers, U.S. hospitals 
were warned last fortnight to look to their 
safety precautions. 

The non-alcoholic drinks contain 
radioactive chemicals called isotopes. 
Taken by a patient, they sometimes kill 
wildly growing cancer cells or cure thyroid 
gland and blood diseases. 

Their success in diagnosing and treat- 
ing hidden complaints is resulting in con- 
stantly widening use. Isotope shipments 
from the U.S. atom plant at Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., have increased sixfold since 1947. 

But this also spells increasing danger 
for innocent bystanders. The warning 
came from Dr. Clinton C. Powell, director 
of radiation safety for the National Insti- 
tutes of Health. 

“Hot” Patients. He told the Asso- 
ciation of State and Territorial Health 
Officers at their Washington, D. C., meet- 
ing that hospitals can’t think in terms of 
X-ray hazards when they deal with iso- 
topes. X-rays can be switched off. Isotopes 
can’t. They continue radiating for days or 
years. 

Dosages are carefully watched, but 
as soon as the cocktail trickles down the 
patient’s throat he becomes a source of 
contamination. “And,” said Dr. Powell, 


“hospitals aren’t justified in putting him 


into a general ward and treating him like 
the usual patient.” 

Who’s endangered? Other patients, 
doctors, nurses, technicians, maintenance 
workers and ultimately the public. 

The young physician and safety spe- 
cialist admitted the quantity of radio- 
activity involved usually is small. But, he 
cautioned, “Any radiation you get without 
needing it is too much.” Its damage ac- 
cumulates with each exposure. In time, 
severe anemia, sterility or even cancer 
might result. 

Hence, medical personnel and bed- 
ridden patients, especially in chronic- 
disease hospitals, need protection against 
day-after-day exposure. Dr. Powell’s sug- 
gestions: 

e @ Patients getting isotopes should 
be isolated. Everything that leaves them 
—clothing, bed linens, dishes, medical ap- 
paratus—should be checked by monitors 
with special radiation-measuring instru- 
ments. If radioactive, the articles must be 
decontaminated. 

e@ @ Hospital workers should carry 
instruments to record their own exposure. 
Monitors should check their hands, shoes 
and clothes for contamination. 

The hazards may reach beyond hos- 
pital walls, Dr. Powell declared. Sewer 
workers might be affected by radioactive 
wastes in sewage. They must be stored un- 
til no longer harmful, or dumped at sea. 

Precautions should be taken now, he 
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Radiation detector. For safety’s sake, 
watch wayward atom. (SEE: Cocktails) 


said, before the atomic age gains momen- 
tum and water-supply and crop-irrigation 
systems become polluted. As he pointed 
out, “We have no specific treatment for 
radiation injury.” 


Why crossed eyes 
need early treatment 


No cross-eyed child wants to see 
double. Often he stops using one of his 
eyes and it fails to develop normal vision. 

This happens to one child in every 
143. That, says Dr. Clement C. Clarke 
of Yale University, “is a lot of children 
to be allowed to grow up with a blind 
eye.” 

The New Haven ophthalmologist re- 
ported last fortnight that this blindness 
(technically less than 20/100 vision) 
may be prevented if treatment is started 
before the child is 4 years old. He out- 
lined in the Sight-Saving Review his 
studies of 208 youngsters that led him to 
the conclusion. 

Improvement by Use. In all cases 
he covered the “good” eye to force use 
of the other. The result: vision improve- 
ment in 79% of his patients under 2, in 

% between 2 and 4. Beyond that age 
far less than half the subjects could see 
better. 

Simply obscuring one eye doesn’t 
necessarily correct improper focusing, 
although it might in less advanced cases. 

It is intended to preserve vision in 
both eyes, said Dr. Clarke, after which 
the eyes may still have to be straight- 
ened by exercise, special glasses or 
surgery. His theory is that sight “grows” 
with a child, especially during the pre- 
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school years. After 4 it’s less subject 
to improvement and probably stops grow- 
ing at 8 or 9. 

Parents shouldn’t postpone treat- 
ment until the child starts to school, Dr. 
Clarke warned. Delay may cost the sight 
of an eye. 


One simple way 
to curb tooth decay 


How can sweet-toothed Americans 
cut down their trips to the dentist’s 
chair? A member of the profession last 
week gave them a tip: Break at least one 
sweet-eating habit. 

Dr. Hermann Becks, University of 
California dental-medicine professor, 
based the suggestion on a 10-year study. 
He said it definitely linked sugar with 
tooth decay. 

His surveys involved a total of 1,542 
persons, all with cavity-riddled teeth that 
had to be filled. The subjects were told 
to drop candy and most sweet desserts 
from their diet. Then each of them was 
observed for a year. In one study, 62% 
of the subjects developed no cavities; in 
another, 81%. 

Gum or Jam. Dr. Becks and his 
colleagues realized, however, that most 
people have trouble sticking to a rigid 
diet. So they instructed some 750 sub- 
jects to abstain from just one sugar 
item they normally indulged to excess. 
This could be jam spread on the break- 
fast toast each morning, ice cream eaten 
two or more times weekly, daily gum- 
chewing or soft-drink sipping. The re- 
sult: 69.5% showed “significant” reduc- 
tion in decay. 





Crossed eyes. Against semidarkness, an 
early ounce of prevention. (SEE: Eyes) 
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*1 know that dental plates 
that feel hot and sticky are 
a warning sign ...sol soak 
my plate in Polident to 
avoid Denture Breath.” 


Mrs. C. W. A., Dayton, Ohio 





When plates taste bad—feel hot and 
heavy in your mouth, watch out for 
Denture Breath. False teeth need the 
special care of a special denture 
cleanser—Polident. For a smile that 
sparkles ... for a mouth that feels 
cool, clean and fresh... for freedom 
from worry about Denture Breath 
.-. soak your plates in Polident 
every day. Costs only about a 
cent a day to use. 


NO BRUSHING 


Soak plate or bridge 
daily—fifteen minutes 
or more—in a fresh, 
cleansing solution of 
Polident and water. 


POLIDENT 


RECOMMENDED BY MORE DENTISTS 
THAN ANY OTHER DENTURE CLEANSER 
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RELIGION 


Preserving freedom of religion 


Go-to-church crusade reaches 3,000 communities 


U.S. citizens were urged to take 
their problems to church this week—and 
leave them there. The urging, done 
through high-powered advertising and 
thousands of personal calls, was part of a 
campaign with two objectives: 

@ @ To emphasize the importance of 
religion and its institutions as basic to a 
free, American life. 

e e To convince all Americans that 
it is vital to choose a church or synagogue 
—denomination doesn’t matter—and sup- 
port it actively. 

The program, called Religion in 
American Life, is sponsored by a Na- 
tional Laymen’s Committee. At its head 
is one of industry’s best result-getters: 
Charles E. Wilson, president of General 
Electric. The 21 religious bodies support- 
ing the nation-wide campaign include the 
Synagogue Council of America, the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, the United 
Council of Church Women and the Amer- 
ican Bible Society. 

The Advertising Council, public serv- 
ice organization of American business 
and the advertising industry, is plugging 
the program nationally with $3 million 
worth of free promotion. Network radio, 
TV, movies, billboards, newspapers and 
magazines are carrying advertising which 
stresses the importance of spiritual val- 
ues in personal and community life. 

Signing Them Up. Less spectacu- 
lar but just as important is the grass- 
roots work under way this month in more 
than 3,000 U.S. cities and towns. Thou- 
sands of church members solicited signa- 
tures on pledge cards, urged backsliders 
back to their pews, recalled to millions 
of Americans that this nation was found- 
ed upon faith in God. 

Wilson had some sense-making words 
for his fellow Americans last week: 

“If we are going to shoulder the re- 
sponsibilities as guardians of freedom, we 
must anchor our leadership to the spir- 
itual values of religion.” 

He reminded those who talk glibly 
about freedom of religion in America 
that preserving such freedom requires 
conscientious support of religious insti- 
tutions. “Otherwise,” he said, “our faith 
becomes sterile and meaningless.” 


Safer salvation 


The jingling tambourines of the 
Salvation Army have had two jobs since 
1864: making music and serving as a col- 
lection box when the street-corner con- 
cert is over. Last week the Army an- 
nounced that in some cities, starting this 
month, tambourines would no longer be 
passed around. 

In their place will be plastic boxes, 
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G.E.’s Wilson. Take your problems to 
church this week. (SEE: Freedom) 


decorated with the Army’s official shield. 
Reason: Too many fake “Army” repre- 
sentatives, equipped with tambourines 
bought at any music store, have been 
taking up their own private collections. 


Three new books 
on Martin Luther 


“Blessed are they that hear the 
word of God, and keep it.” 

The text was from Luke 11:28, the 
preacher Dr. Martin Luther, the time 
1543—three years before Luther’s death 
at the age of 63. 

Unlike some 2,300 other sermons 
preached by the leader of the Protestant 
Reformation, this one has been preserved 
in his own handwriting. It is now the 
property of Manhattan’s St. Luke’s 
Lutheran Church—the Reformation Sun- 
day gift last fortnight of New York cof- 
fee importer Bernard K. Schaefer, presi- 
dent of St. Luke’s congregation. 

Other Lutheran churches across the 
land weren’t so lucky as St. Luke’s. But 
last week as they paid tribute in pageant 
and sermon to Martin Luther on the 
467th anniversary of his birth in the vil- 
lage of Eisleben, Saxony, they welcomed 
two monumental new Luther biographies. 
Either will prove a rewarding experience 
for those seeking a better understanding 
of this tormented man who thought his 
way to a more direct approach to God— 
and changed history in the process. 

e@ @ One of the most human evalua- 
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tions of Martin Luther ever to appear is 
Yale theologian Roland H. Bainton’s 
Here I Stand (Abingdon-Cokesbury, 
Nashville: $4.75). 

Bainton fully appreciates Luther’s 
towering strength—shored up by his in- 
sistence that a Christian must be a Christ 
to his neighbor. But admiration doesn’t 
blind him to Luther’s human frailties— 
his quickness to anger, his impetuosity, 
his sharp tongue. (When his wife inter- 
rupted him at the dinner table, Luther 
snapped: “I wish that women would re- 
peat the Lord’s Prayer before opening 
their mouths.” ) 

e e@e Luther and His Times (Con- 
cordia, St. Louis: $10) is really three 
books in one—892 fact-jammed pages. 
Its author, E. G. Schwiebert, professor 
of history at Ohio’s Wittenberg College, 
draws the historical outlines of the tu- 
multuous times in which Luther preached 
and wrote. Next he fills in Luther’s de- 
velopment as a theologian who accepted 
the scriptures as an unerring guide to 
truth—no matter whose ecclesiastical toes 
were trod upon. Professor Schwiebert 
completes his picture by depicting 
Luther’s reaction to his medieval environ- 
ment and the impact of his new theology 
(“The just shall live by faith”) on his 
contemporaries. 

e e For those who like their history 
sugar-coated with fiction, a new novel 
based on the life of Luther was also avail- 
able last week. In Gladys H. Barr’s Monk 
in Armour (Abingdon-Cokesbury: $3) 
Luther gives a young gentlewoman a pas- 
sionate kiss by the time the book has 
reached page 36. He wins proposals from 
three women before he finds “a wife in 
whom a husband could have faith” 220 
pages later. 





Pathfinder 
Protestant reformer. “The just shall 
live by faith.” (SEE: Luther) 
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IT’S EASY to put on chains with Weed 
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A QUICK SKID can mean a bad accident. 


Drive carefully—and don’t forget to use 
Weed Chains. 


Zip-On Tire Chain Appliers. Keep a 
pair handy. 








In Business for Your Safety 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 
COMPANY, INC. 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 
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Do we have too many hunters ? 


Some experts say public hunting is doomed 


Is public hunting on the way out 
in the U.S.? For centuries there has been 
no such thing in Europe. There the game 
is the property of the landowner, who 
may lease hunting rights to clubs or indi- 
viduals or charge a fee for a day afield. 
The common man is not free to take a 
gun and roam where he will after his 
favorite game bird or animal. 

No such restriction exists in this na- 
tion—where an estimated 12 to 14 mil- 
lion men and women will hunt this fall. 
Game belongs to the state. No farmer 
owns the pheasants in his fields, although 
he may bar hunters from his property. 
And there is no required social status for 
hunting license applicants. 

Nevertheless, the question of whether 
an end to unrestricted public hunting in 
America is in sight gave pause to some 
authorities last week. Among them was 


author and conservationist, Louis Brom- 
field. 

Vanishing Returns. The big prob- 
lem is the increasing population, the lack 
of game in some areas and the immense 
number of hunters. Said Bromfield in a 
recent issue of Sports Afield: 

“... We can see a period not too 
far off when all fishing and hunting, ex- 
cept on state-owned property, will be on 
a permission basis and the greater part 
of it on a basis of lease for the season 
or fee for a day’s sport. . . . The old 
free public hunting will gradually decline 
to virtually a thing of the past.” 

In Washington Albert M. Day, direc- 
tor of the U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service 
and one of the nation’s best-informed 


game experts, also studied the problem. 
would 


Day agreed that the U.S. never 
again see the time when almost every 


hunter got his deer and every fisherman 
his legal quota of trout. There are too 
many people, too many cities, too much 
industrialization and too much land in 
crops to expect unlimited success for 
every sportsman. 

Still Plenty. But, said Day, the 
general game picture is surprisingly 
good. There are more deer in the U.S. 
today (7,352,400 by 1948 count) than 
when Columbus arrived. Bears are hold- 
ing their own and increasing in many 
places. Elk, moose and antelope no longer 
roam everywhere but still are abundant 
in some areas. Some native game birds 
have declined sharply, but the important 
pheasant has largely taken their place. 
Only among waterfowl has population 





Wide World 
Free to roam. I[n this country, the game belongs to all. (SEE: Too many hunters?) 


dropped alarmingly in the last 50 years. 

“In heavily farmed areas the hunting 
pressure is so great we may eventually 
come to something like the European 
system of hunting—where sportsmen 
band together in clubs and lease hunting 
rights on the best land,” said Day. 

“But there are millions of acres of 
public domain left in the United States, 
not only in the West, but in the East as 
well. These can still be managed *» pro- 
vide adequate public hunting, and hunt- 
ing still is good on millions of acres of 
private land outside heavily populated, 
industrialized and tilled sectors. 

“In the last analysis, however, the 
decision rests with the people themselves. 
If they will restrain themselves a bit 
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and obey the conservation laws, we can 
have public hunting in this country for 
a long time to come.” 


Why American deer 
are getting smaller 


Many a hunter is puzzled. Deer 
have been getting smaller, even though 
in most states their number has been in- 
creasing. Last week the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission offered an explanation. 

Reviewing the problem of too many 
deer for the carrying capacity of the 
land, the Commission said lack of food is 
causing its deer to shrink in size. 

When deer were not so numerous, 
and thus ate better, Pennsylvania hunters 
frequently bagged bucks with handsome, 
trophy-valuable 10-point or 12-point ant- 
lers. Today, spike bucks, with two short, 
straight horns, are becoming more and 
more common. Similarly, legal bucks 20 
to 30 years ago often weighed more than 
200 pounds. Few now exceed 150 pounds 
and the average legal buck weighs only 
105 pounds. 


U.S. again may have 
forest chestnuts 


For generations the sturdy chest- 
nut tree gave farmers fine fence posts, 
made the best telephone poles, shaded 
many a yard and college campus. When 
the blight—an Oriental fungus disease— 
struck down the chestnut in the first quar- 
ter of this century, Americans mourned 
the passing of an old friend. 

Last week Department of Agricul- 
ture scientists permitted themselves a bit 
of careful optimism. After more than 15 
years of experimental plantings, they had 
found an Asiatic chestnut that may re- 
place the native American variety. 

The new tree is China’s Castanea 
mollissima, which grows straight and tall, 
is blight-resistant and produces large, 
fine-flavored nuts. It’s the best strain of 
25 Oriental varieties and hybrids planted 
on 21 tryout plots from Massachusetts to 
South Carolina in the 1930’s. And it’s 
the first to win enthusiastic okay from 
the U.S. Division of Forest Pathology. 
The others succumbed to the still-present 
blight, produced poor lumber or nuts, or 
required too much cultivation. 

New Forests. Now, although Fed- 
eral experiments will continue, states in 
the former chestnut belt (east of the 
Mississippi) are planting the Chinese 
chestnut to establish it as a forest tree. 
From half-acre plots of state and Federal 
land they will be spread by squirrels, 
crows and other wildlife which carry off 
the nuts and drop some of them outside 
the plantings. 

A side benefit to a successful intro- 
duction will be the appearance of more 
squirrels, wild turkeys and other game, 
which will thrive on the nuts. 
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Naturally we have protection against fire, windstorm, 
explosion and the other disasters covered by a modern fire 
insurance policy with extended coverage. But I know my 
insurance premium dollars do more than that. They are pro- 
tecting the children’s future. They help maintain economic 
safety. Invested in American industry they help create more 
jobs, increase production — in other words, they build a 
better life for us all. 


Today we are battling to perpetuate the independent, 
American way of life. My insurance dollars form part of the 
resources fighting in today’s struggle. Just as in the past, 
when insurance investments helped pull this nation through 
wars, depressions, disasters ... we see that we must keep our 
American economy strong... if we are to safeguard the 


freedom which is the priceless heritage of every American. 


WP HOENIX-CONMECTICUT 


GROUP OF INSURANCE COMPANIES 
Time Tried and Fire Tested 


The Phoenix Insurance Co. The Central States Fire Insurance Co. 


Hartford, Connecticut be meer a. 
The C ticut Fire Insurance Co. Atlantic Fire Insurance Co, 
F “Hartford, Connecticut Raleigh, North Carolina 


itable Fire & Marine Insurance Co. Great Eastern Fire Insurance Co. 
wee os Rhode Island White Plains, New we. 

i is Fi ine I Co. Reliance Insurance Co. of Canada 
es oy Montreal, P. Q., Canada 
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The youngsters know the differ- 
ence! They know that Super- 
Steering Flexible Flyers turn 
twice as sharp as any other type 
without skidding or upsetting . . . 
that they out-class any sled on 
any hill . . . in speed, control and 
safety. Yes, the youngsters know 
the difference, so avoid disap- 
pointing them. Make sure your 
child’s Christmas sled bears the 
famous flying eagle. 





Airline Safety Runners 
with Streamline Design and Teardrop Deck. 


SUPER-STEERING, 





Ordinary Sled 


Flexible Flyer’sfull-arcing,deep-grooved runners 
permit turns twice as sharp as any other sled. 


LOOK FOR THE FAMOUS FLYING EAGLE 


Flexible Flyer 





S. L. ALLEN @& CO., INC. 
419 Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia 40, Pa. 
Write for free Flexible Flyer Puzzle for fun 
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Texas toughness 
is home grown 


Undefeated, top-ranking Southern 
Methodist University (No. 1 in the U.S.) 
clashed with the University of Texas last 
week in a battle of giants. Winner, after 
a typical Southwest upset. thriller, was 
Texas, 23-20. 

Once again one of a football Satur- 
day’s top games was completely a product 
of the nation’s most unusual football 


ates include approximately 1,000 out-of- 
state students. Smallest is Rice Institute, 
where 1,561 students pay no tuition at all. 
Others are denominational Texas Chris- 
tian; all-male (8,539), military-style 
Texas A. & M.; Baptist-supported Baylor, 
and Arkansas—which last shared a Con- 
ference championship in 1946, with Rice. 

Everybody Plays. No. 1 secret of 
Texas football: The game is to the Lone 
Star state what basketball is to Indiana. 
Of the players on today’s 862 well-coached 
Texas schoolboy teams, 95% will enter 
Texas colleges. Home-college lures are 
low tuitions, Conference glamor, and pub- 
lic feeling that a stellar back or lineman 
who goes out of the state to college is com- 
mitting something close to treason. Says 





Jeague—the home-grown, home-supported 
Southwest Conference. 

Even the most ardent Texan has found 
little need in recent years to ballyhoo the 
Conference as one of the best—and 
toughest—in the country. Outlanders, who 
sometimes forget that it is, had their mem- 
ories jogged last year when underrated 
SMU lost to national champion Notre 
Dame by a slim 27-20 margin. They had 
an even ruder jolt this fall when the Mus- 
tangs polished off Ohio State 32-27. Dur- 
ing more than a decade of Bowl games, 
Conference teams have won 14, lost 5 and 
tied 1 against the best in the land. 

Strictly Local. Most surprising as- 
pect of the whole thing is that the Con- 
ference (1) is one of the smallest of all 
college leagues; (2) is the only one lo- 
cated entirely in one state (with the ex- 
ception of a single member, Arkansas) ; 
and (3) depends almost entirely upon its 
own back yard for playing talent. 

The league, founded in 1914, includes 
seven schools. Largest is the state-sup- 
ported and oil-rich (from 2 million acres 
of land) University of Texas, whose 19,- 
676 students pay only $25 tuition a semes- 
ter and form the biggest collegiate enroll- 
ment in the South. Most cosmopolitan is 
Dallas’ SMU, whose 6,608 under-gradu- 
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Touchdown. Texas’ Byron Townsend scores against SMU. (SEE: Toughness) 


Conference authority and Austin newsman 
Clayt Kaufman: “Very few get away from 
the state corral.” By the same token, few 
outsiders come in—or are needed to sup- 
plement this wealth of material. Of 360 
men on the squads of the Conference’s six 
Texas schools, only 23 are from another 
state. 

No. 2 secret is Conference accent on 
passing, which Kaufman and other league 
experts generally attribute to the state’s 
invariably dry, warm football weather and 
a tradition that the fastest way to get 
downfield is to heave the ball as often and 
far as possible. 

Best in the Southwest? Now 
headed for 1950’s Conference champion- 
ship and the state’s big Cotton Bowl game 
at Dallas on New Year’s day is Texas, 
which has won three such titles in the past 
nine years. But in a league where smash- 
ing upsets are almost a rule rather than 
an exception, almost anybody in the 
league might stop the Longhorns en route. 

Touchiest Conference question is 
whether it will expand next year, when a 
three-year ban on new members will ex- 
pire. Most eager Texas candidate is Texas 
Tech, which has tried three times to get 
in. Best bet for admission is powerful 
Oklahoma, once a Conference member 
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(1914-1920) but now in (and currently 
leading) the Big Seven Conference. 


Victory chains 


In Boulder, Colo., Oklahoma (see 


above) defeated the University of Colo- 
rado 27-18 last week to set a modern 
record of 27 straight football wins. In 
Philadelphia, Army beat Penn, 28-13, for 
its twenty-sixth game without a loss, in- 
cluding two ties. 


But is it tennis? 


Comely Gertrude (Gussy) Moran 
donned lace-trimmed panties for Wimble- 
don’s sacrosanct midsummer tennis tour- 
ney in 1949. When English fans stared 
bug-eyed at the innovation, Gussy knew 
she had a sure thing, parlayed her pants 
to a $75,000 berth on this year’s U.S. pro 
tour (along with four-time women’s ama- 
teur queen Pauline Betz Addie, veteran 
Jack Kramer and 1950 pro champ 
Pancho Segura). 

Tour promoter Bobby Riggs was sure 
dashes of lace and leopard skin were just 
the thing to help pack in customers who 
might like a little cheesecake before 
watching Kramer and Segura. 

But last week, at the start of the 
100-city junket, the customers weren’t 
packing. Some 5,000 showed up in New 
York. There were 2.600 for two nights in 
Washington and only 3,800 in Pittsburgh, 
2,000 in Cleveland. The men played on 
even terms, but it was obvious that gray- 
eyed Gussy’s glamor would be no match 
for Mrs. Addie’s overwhelming game. It 
was pretty, it was alluring, but—and the 
tour’s box office fate seemed to hinge on 
this—was it tennis? 
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Gussy. Panties will take you only so far. 
(SEE: But is it tennis?) 
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Good news for you and your dog! New Sergeant’s 


SKIP-BATH lets you clean him without bathing! This amazing 
liquid also keeps him free of odors, ‘fleas and ticks up to 7 days! 
Safe, easy-to-use, like all Sergeant’s Dog Care Products. There’s 
one for nearly every canine trouble—fleas, ticks, worms, itching, 
ear ailments, poor condition. Certified by consulting 


veterinarians. 


write 





Valued by dog owners for 75 years. 
FREE: Sergeant’s Dog Book. At drug or pet store —or 
Sergeant’s, Dept. D-15, Richmond 20, Virginia. 


Sergeants dog care products 














Relieves Constipation With 
Tiny Vegetable Tablet—Now Happy! 


A sad case with a happy ending is the 
story of an Indiana woman who suffered 
with gastritis—spent thousands of 
dollars without getting relief. Then a 
druggist told her about Nature’s Remedy, 
NR Tablets. From the very start she 
~ relief. 

ou are nagged by constipation or 
hone eadaches, odushe: upset stomach 
as a result, by all means give Nature’s 
Remedy, NR Tablets a thorough trial. 


They contain 10 laxative elements all 
vided by nature. That’s why they work so 
gently, yet Ser: And san think, the 
woman mentioned above has been using 
them for 38 years, now takes smaller dos- 
age than when she started. Get a 25c box 
of Nature’s Remedy from your druggist. If 
it doesn’t prove the best laxative you ever 
used, send the box back to us and we will 
refund your money plus postage. Nature’s 
Remedy NR Tablets. 





Here they are—just in time for Christmas! Tungsten filament. Beautiful, hand- 
painted, long-lasting Christmas Lights—they’ll fit your present series type 
strand. Just the thing to give your tree that unexpected and clever surprise. 


They're bright! They're gay! Box of 8, only $1 
ORDER TODAY (on C.O.D.’s you pay postage) 


P.O. Box 141 


nd your dollar today to: 
NATIONAL SALES Civnetandtorts Lights Division 
St. Lovis 3, Missouri 


10x ae 
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Most of us are afraid of sculpture 


John Rood tells the reason—and the cure 


Two summers ago John Rood, 
sculptor and art professor at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, built a cabin on the 
north shore of Lake Superior. He and 
his wife Dorothy had a nine-foot oak 
beam put into the chimney as a mantel. 
Their idea was to log pictorially im- 
portant events of their life in the woods. 
“August 14, 1948,” their first night in the 
cabin, was the first marking Rood carved 
in the mantel, along with their initials 
and a bunch of grapes for happiness. 

Later, as the Roods saw them, he 
carved a rabbit, chipmunk, grouse and 
three deer. Then one day he went to the 
garage and out of a log of their own 
birch carved in the morning, “Helga” 
and in the afternoon, “Sven”—a pair of 
Seandinavian figures which he painted 
blue, red and yellow and placed as a wel- 
coming committee just inside the cabin 
door. 

Though his north woods sculpture is 
in no way serious art,* it does show how 
sculpture can bring pleasure to people. 
That is precisely its purpose, Rood holds. 
“People are drawn more naturally to 
sculpture than to any other art,” he says. 
“The first object that a baby grasps is 
a sculptured object, that is, a_three- 
dimensional object, a ball, a block, a 


*More than 100 pieces of Rood’s serious sculp- 
ture were on exhibit in various cities last an 
including a one-man show in New York. In the 
last 10 years, in traveling exhibits sponsored by 
the American Association of University Women, 
his works have been shown in 87 cities in 26 
states. 
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rattle, a teething ring. He is familiar 
with such objects long before he takes 
any interest in pictures.” 

Sculpture, in Rood’s opinion, takes 
precedence over painting in still other 
ways. A painter as well as a sculptor, he 
can claim with impunity—and does—that 
a picture doesn’t do as much for a room 
as a piece of sculpture. A painting hangs 
on the wall, occasionally admired, leav- 
ing—if it’s moved—an unsightly nail hole 
and an embarrassingly clean space. A 
piece of sculpture, however, “is right 
there with you,” an object to be enjoyed 
through touch as well as sight. It casts 
shadows as interesting as the piece itself, 
becomes a personable member of the 
household and can be moved without 
leaving any traces. 

Why So? If all this is true, why 
does so little sculpture find its way into 
American homes? Rood thinks .it’s be- 
cause people, including many profes- 
sional decorators, don’t know how to use 
it. The last part of his new book, Sculp- 
ture in Wood (University of Minnesota 
Press: $5), is planned to help them learn. 

He shows, for instance, how a par- 
tially open staircase in an ordinary 
Minneapolis bungalow gained style when 
Ann Wolfe’s Adam and Eve, two heads in 
red sandstone, were placed on the ledge. 
In other pictures, he shows sculpture 
standing with plants in a window, on a 
long cabinet dramatized by an overhead 
spotlight and on a pedestal on the lawn. 

With pictures of his own 21-inch 








To be seen and touched. John Rood 
thinks all should enjoy sculpture .. . 


Choir Singer (two of them shown here) 
he demonstrates how a single piece can 
be used in a number of ways. He puts her 
first on a block of wood before the fire- 
place in an upstairs sitting room. “When 
the fire is lighted, the little singer seems 
to come to life and almost to move as the 
reflections of light and shadow play across 
her face.” Placed on a table at the top 
of the stairway, she can be seen from all 
sides. “One stops to smile at the almost 
humorous seriousness of the little figure, 
so prim and righteous! And in passing, 
one’s hand goes out naturally to give her 
a pat.” Rood also puts the singer in the 
bedroom, on a night table; in an empty 
bookshelf space; and in an old Italian 





University of Minnesota 


. . « like his Choir Singer which can be placed, for example, on a hallway table or next to a fireplace. (SEE: Sculpture) . 
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cabinet. She, like many other pieces, 
could stand as well on the radio, dining 
table, mantelpiece, desk or piano. 

Rood gives short shrift to a last- 
ditch resistance: cost. You can find sculp- 
ture, he says, in a price range of $50 to 
$300—lower than for pictures. How 
much, he asks, do you pay for a radio- 
phonograph, a piano, a rug? Anyone who 
argues that he must have these things is 
trapped. Answers Rood: “If you will do 
without one of them and buy a piece of 
sculpture, your whole room will be 
brought to life, revitalized! No one piece 
of furniture will do for a room what one 
piece of sculpture will do; furthermore, 
most rooms are greatly overfurnished.” 

How to Do. The rest of his book is 
devoted to showing the amateur how he 
can make his own sculpture in wood: 
Rood, who has taught hundreds of chil- 
dren and adults, says it’s not so difficult 
as it may sound. “Women, especially,” he 
writes, “are often under the delusion that 
physically they are not strong enough.” 
To prove that they are, he points to the 
pictures in his book of works by other 
sculptors. Half were done by women. 


A surplus of females 
makes a difference 


What happens to a country when 
its women outnumber its men? In the 
U.S. today, for the first time in history, 
they do—and probably will for several 
years to come. For both these reasons, 
Dr. Joseph Greenberg, University of Col- 
orado sociologist, thought the answer was 
worth finding. 

In a four-year study he compared 
cities (2,500 or more population) having 
female surpluses with cities having male 
surpluses. He found that an imbalance 
does make a difference. Last week Dr. 
Greenberg had finished a book on the 
subject, Numerical Sex Disproportion. It 
will be published this month by the Uni- 
versity of Colorado Press. 

He found that cities with a female 
surplus—such as Pasadena, Cal., Roches- 
ter, Minn., and Brookline, Mass.—‘tend 
to develop an economy specifically di- 
rected toward the use of woman power.” 
Such cities show a preponderance of tra- 
ditionally female jobs, in domestic serv- 
ice, trade, office work, teaching, nursing. 
Male-surplus cities—for example, Gary, 
Ind., and Flint and Dearborn, Mich.—are 
oriented around heavy manual labor. 

More Church, More Crime. The 
female cities boast a higher rate of 
church membership. But they also have a 
higher rate of crime—“Men from the 
outside,” says Greenberg, “preying on the 
city’s unmarried women.” 

There are, of course, more unmar- 
ried women in the female cities than in 
the male cities. There are more divorced 
people, too (most of them women), a 
higher proportion of aged people, fewer 
foreign-born but more Negroes. The Jat- 
ter is explained by the fact that female 
surplus cities predominate in the South. 
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Museum piece of tomorrow. Silk 
comes into its own aguin. (SEE: History) 


There are fewer in the North, fewest in 
the West. Among, the cities with sur- 
pluses, those thai are female outnumber 
the male three to one. 


History in silk 


The silkworm—the larva of the 
bombhycid moth—is getting a lot of atten- 
tion this month. Visitors to the World of 
Silk exhibition at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art can see the art of silk-weav- 
ing traced from its beginnings in China 
4,000 years ago to the 20th Century. Dele- 
gates from 17 countries to the Interna- 
tional Silk Congress inspected ancient 
costwnes and then—at the Waldorf-As- 
toria-—saw .what today’s manufacturers 
and «lesigners are doing with silk. Many 
thought costumes like the one pictured 
above might be tomorrow’s museum 
pieces. It’s by Elizabeth Arden, of Abra- 
ham’s yellow silk satin. 


Any woman can grow 
her own orchids 


On the last Saturday in October, 
President Truman cut short his after- 
breakfast walk to drop in at the American 
Security and Trust Co., three blocks from 
the White House. In the bank’s lobby he 
looked over a $200,000 display—no coins 
or bills, but orchids. The President saw 
blooms of every size, from nearly every 


state as well as England and Honolulu, 
and in a rainbow of colors. There were 
golden orchids arranged in a bowl with 
cigars and tiny champagne bottles—a gift 
suggestion for men; white orchids on a 
white satin muff for the debutante; or- 
chids dyed black for the adult sophisti- 
cate; and show orchids—brown, purple, 
orange, yellow—growing, it seemed, out 
of green ferns that banked the tellers’ 
windows. 

As the President prepared to leave, 
the bank’s president, Daniel W. Bell, 
handed him an orchid corsage. Mr. Tru- 
man handed it to an aide, urging him to 
make haste in delivering it to Mrs. 
Truman. 

Unlike the Trumans, most Washing- 
ton families were represented at the show 
by their womenfolk. At times women 
stood in a waiting line that snaked for a 
block along the side of the bank. This 
was the largest of the three annual shows 
the National Capitol Orchid Society has 
staged in the bank since Linnaeus T. 
Savage, a Society trustee, amateur orchid 
grower and assistant secretary of the 
bank, sold the idea to his higher-ups. 

Many of the women were happily 
surprised to learn they could grow or- 
chids at home. They lingered over an 
array of how-to-do-it literature, from a 5¢ 
Government leaflet to more costly books. 

Rugged. “Orchids are the toughest 
plants in cultivation,” Daniel Ryerson 
told them. “They will stand more mis- 
taken kindness than any other plant.” 
Ryerson, who grows orchids profession- 
ally (he has 40,000 plants at home in 
Homestead, Fla.), was demonstrating his 
miniature indoor greenhouse, the Orchid- 
arium. Orchids, he allowed, can be grown 


in a window sill or in a homemade glass 


box, but they can’t stand the dryness of 
artificially-heated homes. That’s why he 
developed the Orchidarium, which con- 
trols heat and humidity thermostatically. 

Orchids can be left in it unattended 
for as long as a week without harm. They 
bloom longer, too, Ryerson claims, Once 
opened, a bloom lasts about six weeks, 
and a plant may stay in bloom 90 days 
or more. Since the Orchidarium holds 
eight plants and eight seedlings, its price 
of $100 doesn’t seem out of line. It is, ad- 
ditionally, an attractive piece of furniture. 
It’s made of solid plate glass with a slid- 
ing door at the back and comes with a 
cypress table that can be finished to 
blend with any decor. 


16,000 Varieties. “About 60% of 
my customers are men, mostly doctors, 
dentists and lawyers,” Ryerson said. It 
takes seven years to grow orchids from 
seed, and Orchidarium customers gener- 
ally buy plants (three for $25) selected 
to bloom at varying periods within a 
month. 

The orchid family has more than 16,- 
000 species. However, said Ryerson, 
“when most people think of an orchid 
they think of the cattleya . . . we call 
them ‘cats’ in the trade.” This is the 
lavender, special-for-the-sweetheart type, 
also the type recommended for home 
growers. 

Ryerson disavowed any interest in 
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CUTS 24 PERFECT 
“FRENCH FRIES” 


IN ONE 
STROKE! 








insert 


—- Potato 
== —Just Press 
—— Handle 


The first professional type potato and food chipperfto 
be sold at a popular price! Mrs. Damar’s Jiffy Chip- 
per is simple, sturdy, and extremely easy to use. 
Just insert a whole potato, press the handle, and 
presto—24 perfect ‘French Fries!” It’s wonderful 
for dicing other foods and salads too. Made exclu- 
sively for us in a rust-defying and gleamingly 
plated finish. Easy to clean, absolutely safe. Sold 
exclusively by mail. Send no money now—just mail 
coupon. On arrival, pay postman only $2.98 plus 
postage charges. Money back in 10 days if not de- 
lighted. Mail coupon NOW. Write for free catalog. 


peewee an ap a an a en 6s ap ae em epee eweram 


| MRS. DOROTHY DAMAR, PC-99 
22 Treat Place, Newark 2, N. J. 





| Send me Mrs. Damar’s Jiffy Chipper. On arrival, I | 
will pay postman $2.98 plus postage charges. My | 
| money back if I return it within 10 days. 
PSUS Ue reuS bE RCacccrdivcorecded eocorecees | 
i es) Wika cane han Shh enrnnd as cosa ree 
| GP, nccesssdsecocesises Os: 1 GOs 2 crccdinnes | 
| © Cheek here if you enclose $2.98. WE pay all post- 
j age charges. Same money-back guarantee. | 





Why do things happen? 


This vital question answered in 


——s By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 
Gives clear and convincing assur- 
ance of the existence of a benev- 
olent purpose in all occurrences 
of everyone’s life. A helpful, 
inspiring book to study and use. 
640 pages, substantially bound, 
, pocket edition... postpaid 25¢ 
The SWEDENBORG FOUNDATION 
Div. 10, 51 E. 42d St., New York 17,N.Y. 









1688-1772 





Christmas Gifts 


AT SPECIAL REDUCED PRICES 
SEE PAGE 62 








Gorgeous African violets 
grown with PLANTABBS 


You too can have beautiful house plants all 
winter long with lovely green foliage and exquisite 
blooms. Feed Plantabbs to your ferns, geraniums, 
ivy, cacti, African violets — to all indoor plants. 
Get magic results. 

Plantabbs are concentrated, high analysis white 
tablets—a rich, balanced plant food. Plus Vitamin 
B:. Available in 25¢, 50¢, $1 and $3.50 sizes. 


sic FREE 


Solid Brass Satin Finish 
Potted Plant Trowel with 
purchase of dollar size 
box at dealers or postpaid 
from Plantabbs Corporation, 
Baltimore (1), Maryland. 













PLANT FOOD TABLETS PLUS Bi! 
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Carl Lindquist 


Artist on her own. The wallpaper Eileen Shatz creates eventually will be... 


growing orchids to be worn on shoulder 
straps. 

“Mrs. Ryerson sells quite a few 
as cut flowers,” he added, “but that is 
her own private racket.” 


Handmade prints 
from a New York farm 


An awkward calf with a bunch of 
flowers in its mouth, a frisky lamb and a 
plump matronly hen will go on the mar- 
ket this month. They are among the 14 
farm animals on a hand-printed wall- 
paper strip to be offered by Eileen Shatz 
from the House of Toiles. 

Designed to decorate the walls of 


children’s rooms, the animals need only 
be cut out; the paper is pre-pasted. 

They are authentic, too. The “House 
of Toiles” is the horse barn on the Shatz 
farm near Carmel, N.Y., now the studio 
where Eileen, 25, blue-eyed and _ black- 
haired, conducts a flourishing mail-order 
business, There for a year and a half she 
has been printing designs by hand—like 
an early American craftsman—on muslin 
and duck for draperies and upholstery. 
The patterns are reproductions of early 
American documentary prints such as 
might have been used in the 150-year-old 
farmhouse where she has lived since she 
was 5. 

Her first work with fabric was a 
horse and buggy design on a woodblock 
that Eileen printed on place mats and 
napkins for her mother to give as Christ- 





. .. cut out and pasted on the wall over some child’s bed. (SEE: Handmade) 
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mas presents. Then it occurred to her 
that other people might like them too. 
She took some to America House in New 
York, where they sold for enough to give 
her liberal pin money while she was at 
Smith College. She majored in govern- 
ment and studied sculpture on the side, 
and when she was graduated four years 
ago she won the annual Alpha award in 
art. Her father offered to stake her to a 
year’s art study in Europe but Eileen in- 
stead chose South America. Her impres- 
sions there were recorded on woodblocks 
and printed on place mats. 

Art Didn’t Pay. Eileen was deter- 
mined to earn her living through art with 
a big A. But—the living wasn’t forth- 
coming. To keep up the New York studio 
she had rented she had to work at win- 
dow display and jewelry designing, in a 
knitting shop, as a demonstrator for hair 
curlers and furniture polish, as an air- 
line clerk and finally as designer for a 
fabric house. By then she knew she 
wanted to work with fabrics—but using 
her own designs. The answer was her 
own business. 

Back at the family farm her father 
helped her tear out the eight stalls in the 
horse barn. They finished th: oak plank- 
ing on the walls in a pickled effect, put 
in a pot-bellied iron stove and a big north 
window that looks out on the orchard. 
There’s the usual pleasant studio clutter 
of pictures, sculpture and easel plus the 
big tables and frames on which Eileen 
does her silk screen printing. 

So many orders have come that Ei- 
leen has a part-time helper and prints up 
to 200 yards a week. Her fabrics are 
cheaper than usual for hand prints. Mus- 
lins and ducks sell for $1.50 a yard, linen 
for $3. Patterns and colors—soft blue, 
green, red or brown—can be selected 
from a folder. Six fringed napkins and 
mats to match cost $3 in muslin, $5 in 
linen. The 10-foot-strip of 14 farm ani- 
mals costs $2.00, comes in blue or pink. 


Some couples are 
unfit for children 


Margaret Sanger, mother of 
planned parenthood in the U.S., had a 
new thought for her co-planners last fort- 
night: Sterility in some married couples 
may do more good than harm. 

They heard about it at a New York 
luncheon to celebrate her winning a 
$1,000 planned parenthood prize from the 
Albert and Mary Lasker Foundation. 
Mrs. Sanger, ill in Tuscon, Ariz., with a 
heart ailment, couldn’t come, so her mes- 
sage was read. 

It advised the Planned Parenthood 
Federation, of which she is honorary 
chairman, to be choosy about which 
couples it treats at its sterility clinics. 
Seven out of ten such couples, she esti- 
mated, would not be accepted as foster 
parents by good adoption agencies. 
Warned Mrs. Sanger: “Parenthood can 
be a... superficial desire as well as an 
accidental event.” 
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if you don’t agree with Mrs. David Colin (below) 
' of 2613 E. Shorewood Bivd., Milwaukee, Wis. 


in my starch 
makes Ironing 


37imes, 


£aslele 


Biggest Thing in Ironing 
since Starch was Invented! 


SATINA 


Whot it is... How it works... 


It’s blue in color—yet takes the “‘blues” 
out of ironing. 

It’s lightly perfumed to make clothes 
smell] fresher. 

It comes in a bar of four little sec- 
tions—one section for each starching. 

It’s quickly, easily melted in boiling 
water or a boiling starch solution. 

Added to hot starch, SATINA lends 
miraculous ease and speed to ironing. 

No sticking! No pulling! No caking! 
Because SATINA gives starched things 
a satin-smooth finish that really adds 
wings to your iron! 

Yet this ‘‘Little Miracle” of ironing 
costs you only pennies a month! 


Cur7ev SATINA Wow 


A Product of General Foods 





ACT TODAY on Sensational 
Triple-Your-Money-Back Offer 


Made for a limited time to intro- 
duce millions more to the “Little 
Miracle’’ of ironing! Effective 
right now on your first purchase: 


1.Buy SATINA at your grocer’s— 
look for the little blue-and-white 
package with the Winged Iron! 


2. Try SATINA in your next starching. 


3.]f you do not agree with house- 
wives from coast to coast that 
SATINA added to starch makes iron- 
ing 3 times easier—simply mail un- 
used portion to saTina, Box No. 
1540, New York 46, N. Y.—and 
you'll receive TRIPLE the purchase 
price you paid for your first pack- 
age of SATINA! 
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Bring oul 4 


No. 300 
Work 
Bench 


PLAYS KOOL TOYS 


Encourage and stimulate your child’s mental de- 
velopment . . . while he plays. Color and shape 
discrimination, eye-hand coordination, simple 
problem solving . . . are some of the educaticaa! 
principles embodied in the famous PLAYSKOOL 
wooden toys. From six months to eight years—you 
will find the “right toy for every age’ in the 
PLAYSKOOL line. Completely safe . . . with 
rounded corners and harmless colors. Endorsed 
by es child psychologists, educators and 
parents. PLAYSKOOL toys are available at lead- 
ing stores everywhere. 


FREE PLAYSKOOL TOY CATALOG 
If you do not have the complete catalog which is packed 
with every Playskool toy—write today for free copy. Tells 
how to select your child's toys. Also contains valuable 
information on child training. 





PLAYSKOOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1790 North Lawndale Ave., Chicago 47, Illinois 






If you believe that you have an invention, you should 
find out how to protect it. We are registered Patent 
Attorneys. Send for copy of our Patent Booklet ‘How 
to Protect Your Invention” and an “Invention Record” 
form. No obligation. They are yours for the asking. 


McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
102-F VICTOR BUILDING, WASHINGTON 1, D.C. 


YOUNCSTER WILL 
LOVE 17! 
J Give your youngster a TRACTALL 
for the joy-ride of a lifetime! Looks 
at Sat (| 

c-() only direct from factory. Write for 

Literature, FREE trial offer. 
INLAND MFG. CORP., Dept. PH-11 © 164 Ellicott St. Buffalo 3.N. Y. 


just like a man-size Tractor. The 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET ABOUT 



















rfect gift for boys, girls, up to 
Ps years old. Chain Drive. Sold 






A free booklet, in color, tell- = 
ing all about this famous 
jay eround on Florida’s 
G f Coast, will be sent on 
request. It tells all about 
the climate, recreation, en- 
tertainment, homes, schools 
and other facilities of “The 
Sunshine City.”’ It will help 
you make your plans for the 
1" vacation you ever 
ad. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


See en nr ern nnn nnn nr eee eo 


lg. S. Davenport, Chamber of Commerce, | 
St.Petersburg, Florida. Please send free booklet. | 


ee ee 
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FUN WITH THE NEWS 





Who am I? 


Here is a thumbnail biography of a 
man who made news last week. Each sen- 
tence is a clue to his identity. Four Patu- 
FINDER staff members needed eight clues 
to get the answer, but two others got it on 
the first. How many do you need? 


1. I was born in a North European 
capital on July 16, 1896, the son of a car- 
penter. 2. I worked in a national politi- 
cal headquarters while getting my educa- 
tion and thus acquired an early interest 
in the science of government. 3. While 
still in my teens, I was elected president 
of a branch of my country’s Labor Party. 
4. In 1919 I was graduated from law 
school and three years later became legal 
adviser to the Trade Unions Federation 
of my country. 

5. I occupied this position until 1935 
and helped settle many disputes between 
labor and management. 6. In 1935, when 
a new Labor government came to power, 
I became Minister of Justice and four 
years later Minister of Commerce. 7. By 
1940, as head of the Department of Ship- 
ping and Supply, I had built up national 
food supplies sufficient for three years 
and was credited with saving my country- 
men from much privation during the 
German occupation. 

8. In 1941, I became Norway’s For- 
eign Minister and in 1945 headed our del- 
egation to the United Nations Confer- 
ence at San Francisco. 9, At the first con- 


Did they catch 


your eye? 










leyssepy ‘p f(y) uapamg jo asinoy uvsand ‘¢ 5) JaMOquasiy [essuery * 


These five pairs of eyes are taken from pho- 
tographs in this issue of PATHFINDER. Only 
one of the three statements beside each pic- 
ture is correct. How many of the owners 
can you identify? 


vocation of the U.N. in London in 1946, 
by a vote of 46 to 3, I was elected its 
Secretary-General for a period of five 
years. 10. My job for the next three 
years has already been decided upon and 
is described on page 23, column 2, of this 
issue. 


The latest word 


This week U.S. voters cast “ballots” 
for their favorite candidates (see Na- 


tion). What is a ballot, anyway? 





Hoffmaster for Pathfinder 


In ancient Greece juries and vo- 
ters secretly dropped little balls of stone, 
metal or shell into urns to indicate their 
choice. White was used for “yes,” black 
for “no,” hence the meaning of the term 
“blackball.” Our paper ballot derives its 
name from the Italian ballotta, meaning 


“little ball.” 


Answers below. 


. Will tour U.S. by bus 
. Going back to college 
. Elected to Congress 


QD > 


. Knows about moose 
. Likes a “choir-singer” 
May be drafted again 


QD > 


. 


. Has a fine family tree 
. Wowed televisiog fans 
. Sells lambs and thickens 


QW > 


A. Married an English girl 
B. Wants to borrow money 
C. Noted for stinginess 


A. Thinks orchids are tough 
B. Writes newspaper column 
C. Has a famous grandfather 


*(9)) wepeamg jo Avisny yD, sourntg “S$ (qq) OL 
*(@) eqoung ydiey ‘T 
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GOOD NEWS 





Mr. K. goes to town 
—thanks to cops 


He was standing by the highway, 
hitchhiking. The headlights from the 
State Highway Patrol car picked him out 
against the roadside sign. “Commerce, 
Okla.,” it said. 

“Been hiking from California,” he 
explained hesitantly as Troopers Garland 
Peek and Bert George pulled alongside. 
“Headed for Lawrenceburg—Lawrence- 
burg, Indiana.” The door was opened for 
him to get in. 

His name was Johnny Keafer, he 
said. He was 23; the blanketed bundle 
in his arms was his boy, five months old. 

“Tt ain’t been easy. Didn’t have much 
money and been having to go light on 
food. But”—and his eyes brightened— 
“I’ve saw to it that the kid’s had plenty. 
I don’t care much about myself long as 
he gets enough milk. 

“Me and my wife and my other 
youngster went out to Fontana—that’s a 
steel town in California—from Lawrence- 
burg. I got work as a house painter, but 
somehow we couldn’t seem to make ends 
meet. When my other youngster got sick, 
I took what money we had and put Leona 
and the kid off on a bus to Lawrenceburg. 

“I figgered I'd stay around until I 
earned enough to get me and the boy 
back later. Didn’t do much good though, 
so... well ...I finally started hitch- 
hiking.” 

Now the patrol car stopped outside 
the bus depot in Commerce. By the time 
Troopers Peek and George had finished 
talking to the handful of people in the 
station, there was enough in the collec- 
tion for a ticket to Lawrenceburg. 

Keafer climbed aboard the bus and 


his voice caught a little. “I sure am grate- 
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ful for what you folks have done for me 
and my boy,” he said. Peek and George 
headed back to the darkened highway. 


+ + 


Four-year-old Alton Lyon minded 
mother when she told him to “watch 
daddy.” Because he did, daddy is alive 
today. Alton’s mother had to leave their 
Atlanta, Ga., home to take the Lyons’ 
other child to kindergarten. The father, 
J. T. Lyon, was taking a bath. A victim of 
previous heart attacks, he suffered a sei- 
zure in the tub. Little Alton saved him 
from drowning. 

“TI couldn’t wake him up and he was 
going under the water so I pulled the 
plug and the water went away,” he ex- 
plained. 


* + 


When Mason K. Knuckles ran for 
Congress in Colorado’s Republican pri- 
mary, he lost. Last week those who con- 
tributed to his campaign found checks in 
their mail. With each was a note from 
Knuckles. The money, it said, was unused 
campaign funds, returned on a pro-rata 
basis. 

*% * * 


Last Christmas season in St. Louis, 
Mo., 4-year-old Gary Lee Roberts slid off 
the lap of the May Department Stores 
Co.’s Santa Claus. In the fall, Gary Lee 
injured his head. His parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Austin J. Roberts, sued. They 
charged the lad’s faith in Santa had been 
shattered and their holiday ruined be- 
cause the boy threw tantrums at the 
sight of Christmas decorations. 

When the case finally came before 
Magistrate Anton Sestric last fortnight, 
the store offered no defense. Sestric 
awarded $500 damages to Gary Lee and 
$500 to his parents. 

Explained the May Co. attorney: 
The chief defense witness couldn’t be pro- 
duced; he had gone back to the North 
Pole. 





Wide World 


Santa Claus is real. A St. Louis store paid out $1,000 to prove it. (See above) 





Beginner or expert, you will 
appreciate the extra quality, 
accuracy, and safety of a genu- 
ine Winchester rifle. The Win- 
chester Model 69 is a young 
shooter’s dream ...a full size, 
lightweight, 5-shot box mag- 
azine repeater with the accu- 
racy for which all Winchesters 
are famous. Shoots 22 Short, 
Long, Long Rifle cartridges 
interchangeably. 
























See this rifle at your. dealer's. 
Operate its precision bolt action, 
notice the fine walnut stock, the 
simple dependable safety . . . all 
the features you recognize as 
extra value in this first qual- 
ity, yet inexpensive, genuine 
Winchester rifle. 


PrR f 
22 LONG RIFLE 


« conranett 
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FREE! Folder giving 
full details of all Win- 
chester 22 caliber sport- 
ing and target rifles. 
Address: Dept. 340-E, 
Winchester Repeating 
Arms Co., Division of 
Olin Industries, Inc., 
New Haven 4, Conn. 
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WINCHESTER 


TRADE-MARK 


SPORTING RIFLE 


Better Cough Relief 


When new drugs or old fail to stop your 
cough or chest cold don’t delay. Creomul- 
sion contains only safe, helpful, proven in- 
gredients and no narcotics to disturb 
nature’s process. It goes right to the seat of 
the trouble to aid nature soothe and heal 
raw, tender, inflamed bronchial mem- 
branes. Guaranteed to please you’ or drug- 

ist refunds money. Creomulsion has stood 
- test of many millions of users. 


CREOMULCSION 


relieves Coughs, Chest Colds, Acute Bronchitis 
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What does Stand For? 


J 
Service An Income Gift Contract means that 
your money will carry on in Christian service. 


Security An Income Gift Contract guaran- 
tees you a life income depending on your age. 


Satisfaction An Income Gift Contract gives 
you security plus the satisfaction of knowing you 
are blessing others. 


Salvation Army Income Gift Contract 


Enables you to know this happiness and at thesame 
time spread the Gospel and care for the needy. Mail 
MAIL ©ovrc2 below for more, information. 


TO [| s &§ ff fF Ff Ff Ff Fl - 
THE SALVATION ARMY i 
Extension Secretary i 


719 N. State St., Dept. WP-110, Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me FREE copy of brochure “City of 








Birth Date (Month, Day, Year)... > 
Pe oe ee ee ee 


Refuge”. 4 
Name. i 
Address : 
ee State t 
i 
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ASTHMATICS SING 
ITS PRAISES! 


No wonder! ASTHMADOR 
brings amazing relief from the 
symptoms of bronchial asthma 
—yet costs so little for the great 
good it does. Powder, cigarette 
or pipe mixture—at all drug 
stores in U. S. and Canada, 


DR. 
R. SCHIFFMANN’S 









Sait OR STUD o> 


F Guaranteed by > 
Good 





TM REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
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RADIO-TV 





Jack Benny tries his hand at video 


His jokes are familiar, his speeches too long 


Jack Benny, making his television 
debut over CBS last week, succeeded in 
violating two of video’s most important 
rules. First, he never looked at the cam- 
era. In 45 minutes of show (CBS-TV, 
Saturday, 8-8:45 p.m. EST), he avoided 
even a glance in the direction of the mil- 
lions supposedly viewing him in the quiet 
of their homes. Instead, he concentrated 
on the studio audience. In so doing, he 
violated one of the admonitions he him- 
self quoted on the program. (“They tell 
me that in TV you are not supposed to be 
conscious of your studio audience.” ) 

Second, he fell into the same blunder 
all the other major comics did in their 
initial appearance. He made too many 
speeches. In fact, Benny’s opening mono- 
logue probably set a record for length. 

Gags with Gadgets. Saving the day 
for Benny fans, however, were the usual 
gags about his stinginess—and a new 
one, a cigaret machine for visitors to his 
apartment (stocked only with his spon- 
sors brand, of course), plus a coin- 
operated automatic washing machine for 
the convenience of neighbors. 

Songstress Dinah Shore, Benny’s 
guest, was evidently paid the top Broad- 
way price, $5,000, for Benny conducted 
a mock argument with her about it. 

Benny, who will appear on TV only 
once every eight weeks (“You will find 
it listed on the calendar under ‘full 
moon,’” he explained), is the only lead- 
ing radio comic CBS has snared for tele- 
vision. 

Beginners. All the others, on NBC 
Wednesday and Sunday nights, have 
failed to come up with the smooth per- 
formance of the veteran Ed Wynn. Eddie 
Cantor, on the Sunday night series, lapses 
into a sort of nostalgia, as if trying to 
revive the fine, full flower of the Ziegfeld 
shows.. Fred Allen is nervous, hesitant 


and ill at ease in the new medium. Bobby 
Clark, gone stale, dips into old gag bags. 
Bob Hope thus far has been his old con- 
fident self only on the commercials. 
Wisely, NBC is rotating them, so that 
each appears only once every few weeks. 

It took Ed Wynn nearly a year to 
master the difference between radio and 
video. There is no reason why comedians 
Benny, Cantor, Hope, Clark and Allen 
cannot do the same. 


Stop the giveaways 


In Wisconsin last week the fate of 
all giveaway programs was uncertain. 

Attorney General Thomas Fairchild 
ruled that Stop the Music (ABC) and six 
local quiz shows violated the state’s anti- 
lottery laws. 

Rather than risk prosecution, Mil- 
waukee station WTMJ-TV took not only 
Stop the Music off the air, but also Break 
the Bank (NBC), Toni Twin Time 
(CBS), What’s My Name? (NBC) and 
Chance of a Lifetime (ABC). WTMJ-TV 
is the state’s only video station. The radio 
version of Stop the Music is continuing— 
with the warning that Wisconsin listen- 
ers may not win prizes. 


Margaret’s debut 


Nobody is quicker to recognize a 
useful bit of publicity than Ed Sullivan, 
New York Daily News columnist and 
emcee of the Toast of the Town program 
(CBS-TV, Sunday, 8-9 p.m. EST). 

Last month when Sullivan heard via 
the Broadway grapevine that Margaret 
Truman rated his show the best on video, 





Jack & Dinah. Benny says Miss Shore wants too much money. (SEE: Benny) 
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Margaret Truman. She sings two songs 


for Sullivan, (SEE: Debut) 


he immediately contacted her agent, 
James A. Davidson. The result was an 
agreement: Miss Truman would make a 
guest appearance and sing two songs— 
no more, no less. 

Despite the short time she was on, 
she delighted her audience. Bowing low 
in concert-stage manner and fighting to 
control her nervousness, she brought to 
mind Sullivan’s own aptly turned phrase: 
“As really nice and modest a youngster 
as I have seen.” Not every telefan, how- 
ever, caught her description of him. 
Spoken so quickly as to be almost in- 
audible, it was: “Mr. Television.” 


The rush to color 
gets under way 


In New York the rush was on last 
week for color TV sets, converters and 
adapters. An estimated 2,000 radio 
“hams” were building color receivers. 

First to promise an immediate dem- 
onstration of a color receiver “in your 
home within the hour” was Earl (Mad 
Man) Muntz, Chicago manufacturer. He 
expected delivery of the receivers “within 
a few weeks.” While experts in the trade 
were betting Muntz would be out first 
with a straight color set to receive the 
CBS broadcasts, the others, not far be- 
hind with converters and adapters, were 
Belmont, Commander, Celomat, Halli- 
crafter, Majestic and Tele-Tone. 

Retailers meanwhile vied in promis- 
ing—when materials are available—to 
adapt or convert any black-and-white set 
they sold. One New York retailer (Dy- 
namic) set a standard price of $49.50 for 
future conversions; another (Vim) prom- 
ised to do it “at cost.” 
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Dangerous sewer germs lurk in every drain. No liq- 
uid disinfectant can budge the muck they breed 
in. It takes Drano to unclog drains and keep them 
running free and clear. Use Drano once a week 
—every week. Won’t harm septic tanks. Makes 
them work better. Get some today at your grocery 
or hardware store. Also available in Canada. 





SMITH BROTHERS 





Getting Deaf? 


Don’t let deafness kill the joys of living. Do 
as hundreds of thousands have done. Let a 
home trial prove you can even hear a whisper 
—AND—NO HEARING AID NEED SELL 
FOR MORE THAN $75 IN OUR CON- 
SIDERED OPINION. Here’s Zenith’s amaz- 
ing Seen any $200.00 hearing aid, 
IN YOUR OPINION, outperforms Zenith’s 
tiny, single-unit “Miniature” Hearing Aid in 
efficiency or economy, your money back—(under 
our 10-Day Return Privilege }>—-AND—YOU 
ARE THE SOLE JUDGE. Only $75.00 com- 
plete, ready to wear. No Receiver Button in 
the ear—Device available if hearing loss per- 
mits. For authorized Zenith Hearing Aid 
Dealer in your locality, consult your classified 
telephone k; or write us for complete 
coast-to-coast dealer list. Free descriptive 
literature on request. 


Zenith Radio Corporation, Hearing Aid Division 
Dept. 1147C, 5801 West Dickens Avenve 
Chicago 39, Illinois 
Mokers of World Famous Zenith Radio, 

FM and Television Sets 












WITH THE “WORLD’S BEST- 


TASTING COUGH MEDICATION!” 


1. Luscious Wild Cherry flavor that 


tickles your taste. 
2 Smith Brothers exclusive . augh 
* medication that brings real cough 
relief. 


*due to colds 


“Here ... hold this, will you? I just remembered that 
this is the day of the week I put Drano in drains!”’ 


















FALSE 


TEETH PI 





This wearer says: 


“ORAnotonly makes false 
teeth clean and bright, 
but gives my mouth such 
a relieved feeling after 
using it!”—P. L. Jordan, 
South Portland, Me. 


Thousands Praise ORA 


Thousands of denture wearers have 
switched permanently to ORA, the 
marvelous new cleanser. No harmful 
brushing that can ruin dentures. Just 
place in ORA solution for 15 minutes 
or overnight. Denture comes out spar- 
kling clean! Removes tobacco stains. 
Pure... guaranteed not to harm den- 
ture. Get ORA today...be safe! All 
druggists. 


A product of McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 
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Save money — save time 
Do your Christmas shopping at home ! 


Give Hore for Loess 


at Pathfinder’s xew 
REDUCED CHRISTMAS RATES 


1 one-year giff subscription. . .$2.50 
Each additional—your own or giff. . .ONLY $1.25 


For gifts outside U.S.A. (except military) add $1 each 










Without stirring from your easy chair, you can save many dollars by 
sending gifts of PATHFINDER at the new special reduced rates. 

PATHFINDER is a gift you will be proud to send to all the folks on your 
list. It's a gift they will be happy to receive, and you will be remembered 
and thanked for your thoughtfulness throughout the year. 

Free — a beautiful 5 color Christmas card and envelope will be sent to 
you for each gift. Addressed in your own handwriting these cards will 
announce your gifts and convey your personal Christmas message. 


IN THE NEXT FEW MINUTES YOU CAN 
DO YOUR CHRISTMAS SHOPPING BY FILLING IN THIS HANDY FORM. 
SEND CHECK OR CASH AT OUR RISK—OR PAY LATER IF YOU PREFER. 


~ | Bill me after Christmas for__ 





gifts. 


_in payment for 


of PATHFINDER to be sent to: 


____Christmas gifts 




















pS as CL) New 
Street 4 C) Renewal 
Town-State eee 

Name = CC) New 
Street _ ae C) Renewal 
Town-State a | A 

Name OO) New 
Street C) Renewal 
Town-State 


joy to receive .. ."’ 
THINK OF ALL THE OTHERS ON YOUR LIST— 
Attach a Separate Sheet for Additional Gifts. 
GIFT FROM: 


Ch Mead cosy 


own subscription 


Your Name 


Street 
pai al these special rates! 
Town—State CL] New CO) Renewal 
4 om / CHRISTMAS GIFT DEPT. 
Mail today lo: PATHFINDER 
PATHFINDER BUILDING 
WASHINGTON 5, D C. ‘a2 





MUSIC 


ro =e. 
| Will Toscanini’s ire 


| kill NBC Symphony? 


In his 70’s, Arturo Toscanini used 
to shock friends and flabbergast people 
by galloping up the stairs of his River- 
dale, N.Y., home two steps at a time. 

Now the Maestro is 83. But when he 
returned last month from summering in 
Italy, he looked far from decrepit. Nor 
is he a man likely to be kept from con- 
ducting the first three concerts of a sea- 
son by a bruise on the knee. Hence, when 
the National Broadcasting Co. had to cite 
knee-trouble to excuse Toscanini’s ab- 
sence from the Oct. 21 broadcast of the 





Wide World 
Toscanini & son. Not a wheelchair 
was in sight. (SEE: Toscanini) 


NBC Symphony, it wasn’t very convinc- 
ing. Something, snickered skeptical in- 
siders, had given Toscanini a pain, all 
right, but not in the knee. 

Cue for Blowoff. The entertain- 
ment journal, Variety, had predicted the 
trouble in its own inimitable way while 
the Maestro was still on the high seas: 
NBC Sympu SHUTTLING SEEN LIKELY TO 
Cue Mayor Bloworr WHEN Toscy Re- 
TURNS. Indeed, the Symphony, although 
usually regarded as one of NBC’s top 
public-relations assets, had taken a humil- 
iating series of nudges. 

First it lost Studio 8-H, originally 
designed and built especially for the or- 
chestra, now remodeled for television 
shows. Told in Europe that he would 
have to conduct in Carnegie Hall, Tos- 
canini grumbled about the stairs there, 
and the dressing-room facilities, but 
finally acquiesced. 

Then, while Toscanini was at sea, 
NBC’s planner changed the orchestra’s 
air time, moving it from 6:30 p.m. (EST) 
Saturday to 10 p.m. Monday. Their aim 
was to parlay it with three other Monday 
musical programs—the Telephone Hour, 
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Voice of Firestone and Cities Service 
Band—in the hope of getting a sponsor 
for it. 

The Symphony is reported to cost 
NBC $500,000 a year. And television, still 
far from paying its own way, is putting 
a terrible strain on networks’ finances. 

Fourth Choice. However, Carnegie 
Hall was booked for recitals Monday 
nights, so NBC decided to use Radio 
City’s Center Theater. But TV moved in 
there, too. Next choice for a symphony- 
site was Manhattan Center, a nondescript 
midtown hall. 

When Toscanini arrived, he wouldn’t 
even go look at the place. He secluded 
himself in Riverdale, announced his knee 
would keep him from conducting until 
after Nov. 6. His art had been slighted. 

At this point, Variety ran another 
headline: Report Toscanint TAKING 
PowperR FROM NBC Sympu In SHOVE- 
Arounpb. It also slyly reminded NBC 
program-planners of RCA-NBC “Boss 
man” David Sarnoff’s “warm feeling” 
for the Maestro. The implication: If Tos- 
canini really did quit, heads might roll. 

Surrender. As NBC (with Fritz 
Reiner as fill-in conductor) approached 
the third-concert deadline, Toscanini 
seemed to have won. Said NBC spokes- 
men: “We’re willing to move the Sym- 
phony back to Saturday, or to Carnegie 
Hall.” 

If NBC public relations men were 
jittery, NBC musicians were even more 
so. The Symphony had been formed for 
Toscanini. Without him, it would finish 
the season, but no one expected it to last 
longer. 


Hollywood riddle— 
should Nero fiddle? 


There'll be one disappointment for 
literal-minded people among the splen- 
dors of M-G-M’s supercolossal Techni- 
color movie Quo Vadis?, due for release 
next summer or fall. The Emperor Nero 
doesn’t fiddle while Rome burns. 

He couldn’t, decided producer Sam 
Zimbalist, director Mervyn LeRoy and 
score-composer Miklos Rozsa, because 
the violin hadn’t been invented yet. He 
could have played an aulos (double 
flute), a salpinx (straight trumpet), a 
lituus (long brass whistle), a tambourine 
or bagpipes (one of his favorite instru- 
ments). Least likely instrument to ac- 
company the conflagration would have 
been a buccina, a huge winding horn 
used to signal troops. 

All of these, however, will be heard 
in the M-G-M epic of early Christians 
under the Roman lash. Hungarian-born 
composer Rozsa (Spellbound, Naked 
City) had the old instruments recon- 
structed and discovered the tempi, if not 
the tunes, of ancient Roman music (some 
words and meters of songs are known). 
He has written as authentic an old Roman 
score as anyone could. What Nero ac- 
tually plays, however, for lack of a 
fiddle, M-G-M hasn’t disclosed. 
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IF PETER PAIN HAS YOU ALLTIED UP WITH 


FOR FAST RELIEF, 7 
to 21 times more 0 
agents, methy! salicy 
widely offered rub-ins! 
Also for — d 


QUICK! 
RUB IN 


£ those two famo 
Jate and mentho 


M, MUSCULAR 


ue to RHEUMATISHE Ben-Gay for 


4 STRAINS. Ask for 


n-Gay. Contains up 
ase us pain-relieving 
|, than five other 


Children. 


, Inc. 
Copyright 1949, by Thos. Leeming & Co. 





Ben-Gay 


THE ORIGINAL BAUME ANALGESIQUE 





1951 BUZZ MASTER Fe 


8 MODELS — $99 up 


More cutting —“ Tomor- 
trow’s BUZZ MASTER To- 
day!”” See the deluxe riding model. Nothing else 
like it. Made by the oldest firm in the business— 
now in our 47th year. There is a model to meet all 
needs at lowest prices. FREE DETAILS. 

_OTTAWA MFG. CO., 1-064 Brush Ave., Ottawa, Kan. 


INVENTORS 


Send today for “Patent Protection for In- 
ventors” outlining preliminary steps to 
take toward patent protection, also con- 
venient “‘Evidence of Invention” Form. 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO. 
547-M Merlin Building, Washington 6, D.C. 
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Satisfactory results or [ie oar. SICK cK. 
money refunded. 
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CONSTIPATION 


Beware of Clogged Colon 


Your colon was never intended to become a 
trap for storing food-wastes. The normal colon 
is a canal through which food residue should 
pass without delay. When the colon is clogged 
(constipation) you don’t feel right. You may 
ome nervous, listless, lack your usual pep. 
Stomach gases may develop. Your whole diges- 
tive system seems upset. When this 
take Innerclean Laxative at once. Innerclean 
contains important laxative ingredients that 
work in the colon to rid it of unwanted wastes 
gently but thoroughly. 


We want ) aon 00 fod: to find 7 &e po ag why 
thousands only laxative 





they have found that gives the kind of relief 
they want. t is why we are willing to send 
you absolutely free of charge a full-size package 
of Innerclean Herbal Laxative. 


FULL SIZE PACKAGE, NOT A SAMPLE SIZE 
Simply print your name and address on a penny 
post card and mail. We will send your free 
packa —yN Address Innerclean Com- 
pane, Drape. ti. Los Angeles 21, Calif. 
guarantee of eae is sold on a money bok 

Sp ap in drug and 


INNERCLEAN aearive 








‘Wellington 


the only original 







e famed dry lip 


e comfortable 
bent shape 


IMPORTED 


Send for Style Sheet #5. 
WM. DEMUTH &CO., INC., N.Y. 








NeW EYEGLASS POLISHER SES 
iy § S FOR TESTING sii 
ery Pesteard will do, SEND NO 


= who send name at once. Hu’ 
MONEY. KRISTEE CO., 884 Bar St., AKRON, OHIO 


SAVE— 
the Easy, 
Automatic Way 
with 

U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


They are the safest in- 
vestment in the world. 
They pay you $4 for every 


$3 at the end of 10 years. 


There is no safer, surer 


way on earth to get the 
things you want than by 
buying U. S. Savings 
Bonds regularly. 


BUY 
U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 





BOOKS 


When America broke in two 


The Civil War gets a double exposure 


Some call it the Civil War, others 
the War Between the States. But -nearly 
all Americans enjoy reading about it. 

A generation of boys treasured 
Joseph A. Altsheler’s Guns of Bull Run 
and Sword of Antietam. Twenty years 
later, they and their womenfolk made 
Margaret Mitchell’s Gone With The Wind 
an all-time best seller. These facts should 
hearten Allan Nevins and Henry Steel 
Commager. 

Commager and Nevins, both notable 
historians, have hit the market at exactly 
the same time with two-volume works on 
the (Civil) War (Between the States). 
Both are expensive; both are fascinating. 
Christmas gift buyers will have a hard 
time choosing between them, but public 
libraries won’t. They'll have to get both. 

Nevins’s The Emergence of Lin- 
coln (Scribners, New York: $12.50) is 
not really a war book; it’s a pre-war 
book. It ends with Lincoln’s inaugura- 
tion and Southern guns ready to fire on 
Fort Sumter. Actually, its hero is less 
Lincoln than his political rival, Stephen 
A. Douglas, the “Little Giant.” He was 
tiny (5 feet) physically, but in other 
ways as big as they come. In mid-cam- 
paign as Northern Democratic candidate 
for President, he realized that the new Re- 
publicans were likely to win. To his secre- 
tary he said: “Mr. Lincoln is the next 
President. We must try to save the Union, 
I will go South.” Throwing over his own 
chances, he used his publicity-value as 
a candidate to campaign against the idea 
that the South must secede if the Repub- 
licans won. 

In Commager’s The Blue and the 
Gray (Bobbs Merrill, New York: $12) 
readers will find other heroes—soldiers, 
nurses and newspapermen—for it is an 


account of the war by the people in it, 
told largely in letters and diaries. A 
Wisconsin boy gripes about guard duty 
in the cold; a Confederate officer growls 
that red tape in Richmond will lose the 
war. Clara Barton, of Red Cross fame, 
rides an Army wagon midnight miles 
behind galloping horses to tell the Senate 
that wounded Union enlisted men are 
lying in the rain at Fredericksburg while 
their officers feast with the townsfolk. A 
profusion of on-the-spot drawings illus- 
trate the book. 


Off the shelf 


Hollywood, the Dream Factory, 
is the title Little, Brown and Co. gave 
Dr. Hortense Powdermaker’s book on 
movie makers. However, on page 289, the 
attractive young anthropologist herself 
says: “Although Hollywood production 
has factory characteristics, the general 
atmosphere pervading the studios is no 
more that of a factory than it is of a crea- 
tive human enterprise. Rather it is that of 
a gamblers’ den.” The successful movie 
executive, like a roulette player, doesn’t 
know how he won. So he makes it some- 
thing occult, a “hunch.” And, since he is 
still uneasy, he makes his hunches sacred, 
not to be questioned by lesser creatures 
like writers, directors—or stars. 

To keep these vassals from getting 
ideas, there exists the Hollywood slavery 
system: The studio can fire the employe 
at any time, but the employe cannot quit 
voluntarily for seven years. It is a weird 
and slightly gruesome community, and 
Miss Powdermaker’s cool, kindly, scien- 
tific curiosity takes it apart delightfully, 





From The Blue and the Gray 


Trumped by mortar-bomb. War humor in the 1860s tended to be slightly grim. 
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The New Yorker 


By Hokinson. “What would you suggest 
for a small group of ladies who meet ev- 
ery Tuesday to do needlework?” 


just as if it were the Melanesian village 
in the Bismarck Archipelago where she 
made her first field trip. It is well worth 
$3.50. 


Almost as pathetic as a Hollywood 
underling waiting for his option to be 
taken up is the average American male 
confronted with a saucepan. He might 
like nothing better than to be a sort of 
spare-time, amateur Escoffier, but he is 
haunted by the impossible perfection of 
Mom’s cooking, or the Little Woman’s 
uncanny familiarity with cookbook terms 
like thsps, tsps, sqs, cps and the like. 
Sometimes this woe becomes acute, as 
when he takes his first out-of-town job 
and acquires a bachelor kitchenette apart- 
ment, or when he heads up a picnic and 
is expected to officiate. Rescue is at hand, 
however. For the man who'd like to try 
his culinary hand first out in the open, 
Paul Handel has written The Outdoor 
Chef (Harpers, New York: $3). This 
contains, for instance, the absolute, au- 
thoritative lowdown on bean-hole: beans. 
Spareribs a la subsoil sound intriguing, 
too. Beyond this, it’s an exhaustive camp- 
cookery directory. For the cliff-dwelling 
bachelor, the indicated guide is Wolf in 
Chefs Clothing, by Robert H. Loeb Jr. 
(Wilcox & Follett, Chicago: $3). This is 
less ambitious, more sophisticated and 
all done in pictures—very attractive ones. 


A legacy of gentle laughter was left 
the United States last year when Helen 
Hokinson, en route to a Community 
Chest luncheon, was killed in an air crash. 
For non-New Yorker readers, who do not 
already know Hokinson’s overupholstered, 
middle-aged, invincibly childlike “girls,” 
The Ladies, God Bless "Em! (Dutton, 
New York: $2.75) will serve as an intro- 
duction to be treasured. Those who do 
know them need no sales talk at all. 
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Get DOUBLE-ACTION Relief from 





CONSTIPATION 
To Ease its DOUBLE Distress! 


Ever notice? Constipation often up- 
sets both your bowel action and your 
stomach. It not only makes you slug- 
gish, logy, depressed . . . Your stom- 
ach feels sour, gassy, and upset, too. 
To ease both discomforts you need 
the double-action relief of Dr. Cald- 
well’s Senna Laxative. 


. ccs REET 2 















; _ I br. Caldwell’s relieves constipation 






drug counters, 


thoroughly, pleasantly__without grip- 
ing. Contains gentle laxative Senna, 
medically approved even for children. 


2 Its carminative action helps relieve 
that sour, gassy, upset stomach feeling. 

Pleasant Gentle__Thorough 

Feel right overnight _Take Dr. Caldwell’s and relieve 


both the sluggishness and stomach upset. Famous 
over 50 years. Even fussy children love it. At all 






DR. CALDWELL’S 


Senna Laxative contained in Syrup Pepsin 


Gentle DOUBLE-ACTION Laxative 






Pin-Worms 


now can be 
beaten / 





Modern, scientific Pin-Worm 
remedy perfected by famous 
Dr. D. Jayne & Son, spe- 
cialists in worm medicines for over 
100 years. 

To get rid of Pin-Worms, these ugly 
pests must be destroyed in the large 
intestine where they live and multiply. 
Jayne’s P-W Vermifuge does just this 
because of a scientific enteric coating 
that carries the tablets intact into the 
bowels. Then Jayne’s modern, medi- 
cally-approved ingredient kills Pin- 
Worms and relieves the tormenting, 
embarrassing rectal itch. 

So don’t take chances with this 
highly contagious condition. It can 
cause serious trouble and often spreads 
rapidly through entire families. At the 
first sign of Pin-Worms ask your drug- 
gist for Jayne’s P-W and follow the 
simple directions. 


JAYNE'S\P%! for Pin-Worms 


% 





FOLEY’ 
Kk-R-O 
KILLS 
RATS 


Get Weil 


QUICKER 


From Your Cough 
Due to a Col 


Honey & Tar 
Cough Compound 








e K-R-O BIS-KITS are ready-made, 
easy to use; containing fortified red 
squill, they’re safer around livestock, 
pets, and poultry. K-R-O POWDER 
is 100% fortified red squill; economi- 
cal to use .n badly infested areas 
when mixed with natural baits. BIS- 
KITS, 35c and $1.00; POWDER, 75c 
at drug, seed, and feed stores. Money- 
back guarantee. The K-R-O Company, 
Springfield, Ohio. 
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The Punishment of Tantalus 
Is Immortalized in Our Word 


TANTALIZE 


REEK mythology records the story of 

King Tantalus who seriously offended 
the gods and was punished in an extraor- 
dinary manner. He was placed in the midst 
of a lake whose waters reached his chin, but 
receded whenever he attempted to allay his 
thirst. Over his head hung branches laden 
with choice fruit, which likewise receded 
whenever he stretched out his hand in an 
attempt to satisfy his hunger. Tantalus be- 
came the symbol of teasing and torment, and 
his name is the origin of our word tantalize. 


Every day you use hundreds of words whose 
origins are as interesting and surprising as 
this. You will find their fascinating stories in 


Webster’s New International 
Dictionary, Second Edition 


“The MERRIAM -Webster 


Word origins are a 
famous feature of 
the Merriam-Web- 
ster. This great ref- 
erence book goes 
far beyond ordi- 
nary conceptions of 
a dictionary. It has 
3,390 pages, illus- 
trations for 12,000 
terms, and a total 
of 600,000 entries 
—122,000 more 
than in any other 
dictionary. 207 
experts in every 
field of knowledge 
contributed. It is 
“The Supreme Au- 
thority” in courts, 
schools, newspapers, 
business and govern- 
ment offices. See it at 
your bookseller’s or 
stationer’s. Mail cou- 
pon for free booklet, 
“Interesting Origins of 
English Words.” 









“The Supreme Au- 
thority” and indis- 
pensable aid in 


solving puzzles and 

G.&C.MerriamCo., contests of all kinds. 

Publishers, Essential for word- 
Springfield 2, Mass. building contests. 


FREE — Illustrated Booklet of Word Origins 
G. & C. Merriam Co., Dept. 541 
Springfield 2, Mass. 


' 
Fy 
Please send me your free illustrated booklet, i 
“Interesting Origins of English Words.” Also 
send me more information about Webster’s Jj 
New International Dictionary, Second Edition. i 
| 


Name. 
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Ballad of Bills 


Nov. is the month 
When we are shoct 
To find how much 
We spent in Oct.! 
—S. Omar Barker 
* 7 * 

Hoover says there are two ways of 
helping oneself and it’s time Western 
Europe tried the other way. 

. a * 

There seems to be plenty of room at 

the top for prices. 
an a a 

Many a candidate who threw his hat 
in the ring would now like to take it back 
and pass it around. 

- + 

When Government officials predict 
defense needs will require more women 
workers than during World War II, that 
sounds like a lot of talk. 

oe . . 

The Republicans won’t get out of the 
woods until they find some Presidential 
timber. 

cm e * 

The FCC decision on color television 
makes the other networks green with 
envy, leaves manufacturers feeling blue 
and some set owners seeing red. 


Complete Agreement 


Mac and Harry met on Wake, 

And held a conversation. 

Their subject, from what each gave out, 

Was—mutual admiration. 

—Ray Romine 
o e o 

Maybe it’s Eisenhower’s military dis- 

cipline that makes him reluctant to run. 
. _ es 

For those East Germans who had the 
courage to mark their ballots for a non- 
Communist, the X probably marks the 
spot where they were last seen. 

e e se 

Coal-industry negotiator Moses re- 
cently visited John L. Lewis—probably to 
receive the ten commandments. 

* . 

North and South Korea will shortly 
be wedded into one nation. The inside of 
the ring will probably say “38K”. 

- * - 

It seems a little pointless to draft 
Presidential candidates when so many of 
them are willing to enlist. 

2 e e 

The President claims he and General 
MacArthur have settled the Formosa 
question, but are the Formosans settled? 

© a e 

There’s no one who can do so much 
to raise the value of your property as 
the tax assessor. 


Now that CBS has been authorized to 





Mace for Pathfinder 


he’s tall—.” 


“Well 





televise all the colors of the rainbow, 
CBS has probably found the end of the 
rainbow, 


Quips 


In the case of the farmer who this 
year raised potatoes weighing as much as 
19 pounds each, it probably would be 
cheaper for the Government to retire him 
on a pension.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 

e e 

Maybe no one tipped off Harry that 
the Hawaiians don’t have votes.—Dallas 
Morning News. 


. - e 
“Must there always be Federal defi- 
asks a Congressional apostle of 
thrift. Perhaps not. However, it is one of 
those fine old new traditions.—Denver 
Post. 


cits?” 





Stamaty for Pathfinder 
“Hey!—You trying to pass off World War 
IT models?” 
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Proud of your cooking? Of course you 
are! And that real home town flavor 
is the envy of peopl@ in the city. x 
But maybe you envy them their conven- 
iences. No need for that! Just order your- 
self a beautiful new LP-GAS range. Chances 
are you may be cooking on it the very next 
day—no matter where you live! Then 
you'll have everything city folks have— 
and you won’t have to change your way 

of cooking, either! + You’re used to a 
flame...this flame is easiest of all. Up 

or down, on or off, just like that! You 

have faster cooking, cleaner cooking 


ee 









— dependable cooking! * What’s more, Silent refrigeration! 

: doll pane No motor to wear, no machin- 
you pay many precious dollars less for ey to grow noisy ... the 
an LP-GAS range than for other modern etignane you operate on 
ranges. And you can have any size you =P GA® sn 3 nee 


part in its freezing system. .. 
want. x A new water heater, too...a stays silent, lasts longer. 


refrigerator...a space heater... they all 
operate on LP-GAS. (You may know it as 
Bottled Gas, Tank Gas, Butane, Propane 
or by a local trade name.) Whatever you 
call it, depend on Lp-Gas for a new world of 
convenience in your home. See the latest appli- 
ances now at your local gas appliance dealer’s. 
Beautiful Booklet Free! Write for 
your free copy of “How to Enjoy 
Better Living Right Now.” Lp-Gas 
Information Service, Dept. P, 


11 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


Hot water—automati- 
cally! Lp-Gas heats 
water 3 times faster than 
electricity, so a smaller 
tank does the job. Hot 
water aplenty for 

dishes, laundry, bathing! 





Home heating that’s really satisfying! 
Clean, fast, gas Rice. No matter where 
you live, it’s yours with LP-GAS 

in attractive room heaters or furnaces. 

Clothes Dryers. . . Incinerators .. . 
and other aids to modern living 
also use dependable LP-Gas. | 
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at Greyhound’s very low one-way fares 


wun DAVE Ab, 


when you buy a 


ROUND TRIP 
TICKET by 


GREYHOUN D 


Take that long-planned trip at the most delightful season of the 
year—and pocket a generous double saving! Greyhound’s always 
low one-way fares make a dollar go farther than by any other form 
of transportation—while Greyhound’s extra-low round-trip rates 
give you an additional saving of 10 per cent or more, both going 
and returning. 


This Fall, Greyhound offers you a wonderful selection of business 
and pleasure trips, expense-paid tours, gay week ends, special group 
excursions to the big games and other events. Go now— when glori- 
ous Autumn highways invite you to relax as you ride, free from 
driving strain—by Greyhound! 

SSS 
el A DOZEN EXAMPLES ...There Are Thousands More! 





Low Low Extra 

One-Way Round- Saving on 

BETWEEN: Fare Trip Fare Round Trip 
SEATTLE and SAN FRANCISCO $12.00 $19.45 $4.55 
BOSTON and NEW YORK 4.15 7.50 -80 
MEMPHIS and NEW ORLEANS 7.35 13.25 1.45 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK 17.25 27.60 6.90 
DETROIT and LOUISVILLE 8.40 15.15 1.65 
SALT LAKE CITY and LOS ANGELES 13.15 23.70 2.60 
ST. LOUIS and DALLAS 12.50 22.50 2.50 
CINCINNATI and WASHINGTON 11.20 17.95 4.45 
ATLANTA and BIRMINGHAM 3.20 5.80 -60 
NEW YORK and MIAMI 24.40 43.95 4.85 
MINNEAPOLIS and SEATTLE 33.90 55.45 12.35 
NEW YORK and SAN FRANCISCO 49.80 89.65 9.95 


(U.S. tax extra. Fares are subject to change.) 


A LOT MORE TRAVEL %, A LOT LESS MONEYS 







PICTORIAL TOUR BOOKLET—FREE! 


Mail this coupon to one information Center, 105 W. 
Madison St., Chicago 2, for your Heeger ‘et Greyhound 
‘Amazing’ America’’ Tour booklet. <4 
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